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BELIEF, INQUIRY, AND THE “DILEMMA” OF THE LIBERAL 


WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN* 


Is paper offers a vindication of 
liberalism, but I have no intention 
of defending all the values which 
have been called “‘liberal.’’ That, con- 
sidering the polemic literature of the last 
two decades, would be an occupation for 
an extraordinarily quixotic mind. Nor 
am I immediately concerned with politi- 
cal liberalism, though the kind of intel- 
lectual liberalism I have in mind does 
undoubtedly have some political impli- 
cations. I am rather concerned with the 
predicament of intellectuals in our time. 
One misgiving I must confess is that 
I should not, perhaps, have used the 
word “‘liberal’”’ substantively at all, but 
only adjectivally or adverbially. For 
what I shall talk about is a way of hav- 
ing a point of view rather than what is 
seen from a point of view. I have in mind 
a stance rather than a standpoint. Yet it 
may well be that some standpoints per- 
mit or require this stance more than 
others do. 
Let us begin with Pascal’s ‘‘dilemma”’: 
So there is open war among men, in which 
each must take a part, and side either with 
dogmatism or scepticism. For he who thinks to 
remain neutral is above all a sceptic. ... 


* William Christian is associate professor of re- 
ligion and biblical literature at Smith College. He 
has been visiting professor at Swarthmore and at the 
University of Chicago, where he was the Colver 
Lecturer in 1948. Previous articles by Dr. Christian 
have appeared in the Journal of Religion, the Review 
of Religion, and the Review of Metaphysics. 


Who will unravel this tangle? Nature con- 
futes the sceptics, and reason confutes the dog- 
matists. What then will you become, O men! 
who try to find out by your natural reason what 
is your true condition? You cannot avoid one 
of these sects, nor adhere to one of them. 


Is the liberal in a dilemma? I shall argue 
that he is not. The liberal has a problem 
on his hands, but he is not in a dilemma. 
The liberal has on his hands, or rather on 
his conscience, the problem of believing 
and questioning at the same time. This 
is a paradox, but it is not a contradiction. 
It is a problem, but it is not a dilemma. 
This problem does not exist for dogma- 
tists, who believe and do not question, 
or for skeptics, who question and do not 
believe. 

The liberal would indeed be in a genu- 
ine dilemma if he had to choose be- 
tween dogmatism and skepticism, both 
of which for him are bad—if he had to be- 
lieve without questioning or question 
without believing. My argument is that 
these are not the only possibilities and 
that therefore this is a false dilemma and 
that, consequently, to put it in an Irish 
way, the liberal is not in it. The liberal 
has a problem, and thus his lot is not a 
happy one, but he is not in a dilemma. 

This problem is a pervasive human 
problem. To some extent every human 
being acknowledges his responsibility for 
asking questions and also his responsibil- 
ity for making decisions. As human be- 
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ings become more reflective, more intel- 
lectual, these responsibilities come to be 
felt more intensely and acutely. Thus it 
might be said that the problem of the 
intellectual in our time, as perhaps in all 
other times, is created by the tension 
between these two responsibilities, for 
inquiry and for decision. By the “‘liberal”’ 
I mean the man who accepts and con- 
tinues to accept both of these responsi- 
bilities. 

Western culture, at least since the 
Middle Ages, has exalted the ideal of 
the questioning mind. This high valua- 
tion of inquiry has been due in large part, 
but by no means only, to the spectacular 
successes of one particular type of in- 
quiry, namely, scientific inquiry. It 
would be very provincial of us to sup- 
pose, however, that the sense of responsi- 
bility for inquiry is limited to Western 
culture or to the modern period of our 
culture. Nor has this responsibility been 
felt only in respect to the probiems of 
science. It is an obligation which has 
been felt by human beings in every age, 
more or less intensely, and in respect to 
all the types of problems which arise in 
human experience. 

Along with this sense of responsibility 
for inquiry, human beings also have a 
sense of responsibility for decision, for 
commitment and action. Recently the 
existentialists, with considerable dia- 
lectical skill, have been exhibiting the 
evasions of decision by which we try to 
protect ourselves from reality. They 
track us down and flush us from our 
coverts. They remind us there is “‘no hid- 
ing place down here’ from decision. This 
also is a matter of obligation, or responsi- 
bility. It is not true, as Hume sometimes 
seems to say, that nature always comes 
to our aid when we cannot decide. Reso- 
lution may be our native hue, but sick- 
ness of the mind is also a natural event. 


Decision is not a natural necessity. It is 
a human responsibility. 

At this point I want to make a prelimi- 
nary observation or two about the rela- 
tion of theology to our present intellec- 
tual situation. As I suggested above, the 
spirit of inquiry is not an importation in- 
to theology from science or from phi- 
losophy or from anything else. Theologi- 
cal inquiry, the asking of theological 
questions, is in its own right and in its 
own way an expression of the sense of 
responsibility for inquiry which human 
beings have. The intensity with which 
this responsibility is felt and acted on in 
any discipline varies, however, with 
varying historical situations. In recent 
periods, and particularly since the En- 
lightenment, theology has had to make 
way against the current of a strong criti- 
cal and negative reaction. In so doing, 
it has had to take account, more than it 
has sometimes wished, of what the critics 
and skeptics have had to say. One in- 
direct result of this historical situation 
has been, at least in Protestant theology, 
a good deal of soul-searching, self-criti- 
cism, and reorientation on the part of 
theologians. The necessity of taking ac- 
count of what is said by positivists and 
rationalists has stimulated the intellec- 
tual conscience of theology in our cul- 
ture. 

At the present time there are some 
signs of a change in our cultural situa- 
tion and in the role of theology in our 
culture. If it is true that the climate of 
our culture is now more friendly to reli- 
gious affirmation than it used to be, then 
we need all the more a reawakening and 
strengthening of intellectual conscience 
within theology. To the extent that ex- 
ternal restraints on intellectual irrespon- 
sibility in theology should come to be 
relaxed or removed, to that extent there 
would be all the more need for the inter- 
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nalization of such restraints within the 
person of the theologian. This would be 
a situation which would call on the 
theologian to restrain himself even more 
rigorously from various sorts of double- 
talk and from fascination with the eso- 
teric and to ask himself even more per- 
sistently those awkward questions which 
yesterday were propounded by the vil- 
lage atheist and the militant scientist. 

Returning from this digression, here 
is the predicament which the liberal 
acknowledges. He must question, and he 
must believe. How can he do both at the 
same time? Yet this may not be the best 
way of putting it. If we catch ourselves 
thinking, we discover that we actually 
do both these things at the same time. 
We ask then, “How is it that we ques- 
tion and believe at the same time?” Not 
that this is an easier question to answer, 
but it may be a more sensible way of 
beginning. 

Our thinking begins in some frustra- 
tion, trivial or important. We have some 
interest which is obstructed from fulfil- 
ment. The situation in which we seek 
fulfilment is confused or obscure. We are 
in doubt, and the irritation of doubt 
spurs us to inquire. As the origin of in- 
quiry is in some doubtful situation, so 
the aim of inquiry is the clarification of 
the situation and its reconstruction, so 
that the obstructed interest, which 
will itself also undergo reconstruction, 
may find fulfilment. 

This is, of course, the language of John 
Dewey, who, in spite of his labored and de- 
liberately pedantic style—and in spite 
of the unfortunate fact that he has made 
disciples who learn his language but are 
devoid of his vitality and vision—has 
something very important to say in our 
present intellectual situation. In at least 
one respect, however, Dewey’s account 
of the process of inquiry needs to be am- 


plified and perhaps corrected. It needs 
to be noticed that human beings have, 
and that any particular human being or- 
dinarily has, different sorts of interests 
(practical, scientific, moral, aesthetic, 
religious, etc.). This is not inconsequen- 
tial. For by the frustration of an aesthetic 
interest, for example, a sort of problem 
is posed which is different from the sort 
of problem posed by the frustration of 
a moral interest. And since the problems 
are different, the relevant data are differ- 
ent, and therefore also the procedures 
for dealing with these data are different. 
The general structure, or, one might say, 
the logic of inquiry, is the same. Inquiry 
is inquiry wherever you find it. But it 
matters a great deal what a particular 
process of inquiry is about. What, in any 
particular case, the inquiry is about, what 
sort of problem one has on one’s hands, 
what sort of data are relevant, and how 
to deal with these data—all this depends 
on what sort of interest is frustrated in 
the doubtful situation in which the urge 
to inquiry is provoked. 

It would follow that, since any par- 
ticular inquiry begins in the frustration 
of some one sort of interest rather than 
another, we do not go far toward over- 
coming the frustration unless we bring 
to consciousness the sort of interest 
which is being frustrated. This kind of 
self-knowledge is not easy to get, and our 
lack of it is responsible for much of our 
confusion. Once we know just what sort 
of thing we are interested in, just what 
sort of thing we want, then we have 
learned already that we both believe and 
question and what some of our beliefs 
and some of our questions are. 

Let me take two of the sorts of inter- 
ests which many human beings have with 
varying degrees of intensity and self- 
knowledge, namely, science and religion, 
and look at what happens when inquiry 
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proceeds from situations in which these 
interests are frustrated. 


I 


A scientific interest, we might say, is 
an interest in exact and comprehensive 
description of the uniformities of nature. 
At the outset we notice the curious fact 
that this interest includes a kind of be- 
lief, namely, that there are uniformities 
in nature and that they can be exactly 
described. Notice that this belief, if we 
can call it that, does not wait for the end 
of the inquiry, if there should be an end, 
but arises in the beginning. And a good 
thing that may be. For the proposition, 
that all events in space-time are uniform 
in some respect, could not be demon- 
strated even if all human experiences 
could be taken together and summed up, 
which is itself both practically and theo- 
retically impossible, since at every mo- 
ment new experiences are being added to 
that sum. The additional proposition, 
that events in nature can be described 
with maximum, that is, mathematical, 
exactness is also not to be lightly as- 
sumed. Whitehead indeed, who has 
given some thought to the nature of 
mathematics and the nature of science, 
says in one of his more oracular moods, 
“the exactness is a fake.’’? Here, then, 
in the very nature of a scientific interest, 
is believing indeed. 

This believing, with which scientific 
inquiry begins and proceeds, is some- 
thing less and at the same time some- 
thing more than belief in a simple sense 
of the word. It is less than belief in that 
neither pure reason nor nature an- 
nounces, explicitly and clearly, these 
propositions which the scientist ‘‘be- 
lieves.”’ Nature does not label herself in 
letters ten feet high. Nor does she lecture 
to us like a pedantic professor. She gives 
us a hint, a suggestion. We become scien- 


tists when we respond to this suggestion 
by adopting it and committing ourselves 
to exploring it. The possibility of exactly 
describable uniformities in nature comes 
in experience more as a proposal for 
adoption than as a proposition for as- 
sent. The initial stage in the becoming of 
a scientist is the awakening of an inter- 
est rather than an answer to a question. 

In another way this believing is less 
than belief in a simple sense of the word. 
The object of this interest, which is 
awakened in the course of our expe- 
rience of nature, is defined generally and 
functionally. What we are interested in 
is “the uniformities in nature (or in 
some segment of nature) whatever they 
are.’’ Thus we are committed, in the be- 
ginning, to a general sort of thing rather 
than to Newton’s laws or Einstein’s 
formulas. We are committed to what 
these formulas are about, to the uniform- 
ities in nature “whatever they are,” 
rather than to some statement about 
what these uniformities in general or in 
particular may be. Thus, in respect to 
the fact that the object of a scientific in- 
terest is suggested rather than imposed 
in our experience of nature and in respect 
to the fact that this object is in the initial 
phase of inquiry only functionally de- 
fined—in these respects the initial com- 
mitment of the scientist is less than 
“belief.” 

On the other hand, this “believing”’ 
is something more than belief. For one 
thing it is the expression of an interest, 
a positive response to an interesting ob- 
ject. It represents a certain kind of emo- 
tional awakening and stimulation. This 
sort of interestedness is the motive of 
science, without which the horse would 
not run. As Whitehead says, “It is not 
true... that we observe best when we 
are entirely devoid of emotion. Unless 
there is a direction of interest, we do not 
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observe at all.’’? To Morris Cohen’s fa- 
mous remark that we do not get knowl- 
edge by staring at nature with an empty 
head, we might well add “or with a cold 
heart.” 

In another way this believing is more 
than belief. As long as we have this in- 
terest we do not question the object of 
this interest. The sentence I have just 
written may well be a tautology, but it 
is not insignificant. No scientist could 
for one moment seriously entertain the 
suggestion that there are no uniformities 
in nature, that every pebble on the beach 
is totally unlike all other pebbles. [ am 
not saying that no human being could 
entertain such a suggestion, only that 
such a human being would not, in so do- 
ing, be a scientist. In being a scientist, 
that is to say, in having a scientific in- 
terest, he is unreservedly committed to 
the object of that interest, namely, to 
the uniformities in nature whatever they 
are. This is something more than belief. 

Thus the scientist both believes and 
questions, and so do we all in so far as 
we have a scientific interest and pursue 
it. He “‘believes” in the sense that he is 
committed to the object of his interest. 
He has responded to a stimulus; he has 
adopted a suggestion; he has decided on 
a line of action. He is, as Pascal would 
say, ‘““embarked.”’ He questions in the 
sense that, ideally at least, all formula- 
tions of uniformities of nature are sub- 
ject to revision in the light of further 
experience, whether or not he does revise 
any particular formula. Thus science is 
a way of having and not having the 
truth. 

Now notice further that the scientist’s 
questioning, and in particular the unre- 
stricted scope of his inquiry, is logically 
and psychologically possible only be- 
cause, in the sense defined above, he 
believes. 


1. It is logically possible because his 
interest gives him a logical referent for 
his questions. A question about some 
formula, which claims to state a law of 
nature, makes sense and has point only 
by reference to something which is in 
some sense already known, something 
previously admitted to the universe of 
discourse. Thus the question, “Do 
Newton’s laws express clearly and com- 
prehensively some uniformities of na- 
ture?’”’ makes sense and has point only 
by reference to the general notion of 
natural uniformities which is logically 
prior to Newton’s laws. Such questions 
make sense to the scientist because of 
the commitment he makes when he be- 
gins his inquiry. He has adopted the 
suggestion, which he finds in experience, 
that there are uniformities in nature, and 
hence he can meaningfully ask questions 
of the type, ‘Does formula x describe 
clearly and comprehensively some such 
uniformities?”’ 

2. The unrestricted scope of the scien- 
tist’s question is psychologically possible 
also because of his prior and basic com- 
mitment to the uniformities of nature 
“whatever they are.’’ This is an attach- 
ment, and in so far as this attachment 
is freely and consciously given, so far is 
it possible to avoid compulsive attach- 
ment to particular conclusions reached 
in any later stage of inquiry. To this ex- 
tent criticism and revision of conclusions 
are psychologically possible. There is no 
other way of avoiding the compulsive 
attachment to particular theories or for- 
mulas which necessity of self-justifica- 
tion would otherwise bring about. If, 
however, one can say, “‘After all, what I 
am really interested in is the uniformi- 
ties of nature, whatever they are,” then 
a free rather than a compulsive attach- 
ment to particular conclusions is possi- 
ble. Then and only then can one psy- 
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chologically afford to question previously 
accepted beliefs, whether one retains 
them or not. 

A man with a scientific interest, there- 
fore, does not in the nature of the case 
have to be a dogmatist or a skeptic in 
the domain of that interest. This does 
not mean that there are no dogmatic or 
skeptical scientists. Scientists are human 
and are not wholly exempt from the com- 
pulsions which operate in human beings 
to make them dogmatic or skeptical. For 
example, the defender of Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy, or Aristotelian biology, or the 
Malthusian theory of population, or 
orthodox Freudianism, or the view that 
telepathy is impossible may refuse to 
question these beliefs. He may repress 
doubts about them and justify them to 
himself by what Charles Peirce called the 
“method of tenacity.”” This means, 
Peirce said, taking an answer to a ques- 
tion and “constantly reiterating it to 
ourselves, dwelling on all which may 
conduce to that belief, and learning to 
turn with contempt and hatred from 
anything that might disturb it.’’4 

This may happen to the scientist. All 
sorts of things may happen to human 
beings. All I am concerned to argue is 
that there is nothing in the nature of a 
scientific interest or of scientific inquiry 
which makes this necessary. There is 
nothing which creates a dilemma of the 
sort in which the liberal is said by his 
contemporary opponents to be caught, 
that is, a situation in which one must 
either believe without questioning or 
question without believing. It is possi- 
ble, in the domain of a scientific interest, 
to believe and to question at the same 
time. 

Nor does this mean that there will be 
no disagreements among scientists. The 
normal or at least the desirable course of 
scientific inquiry is steady and cumula- 


tive growth in clarity and comprehen- 
siveness of description. But at times 
radical revisions become necessary (we 
think of Galileo, Darwin, and Einstein) 
and conflicts occur. Particularly in the 
case of the newer sciences are disagree- 
ments evident. I cite an instance of a dis- 
puted point which also throws light on 
the ways in which the scientist believes 
and questions. 

Freud tells in his Autobiography how 
he arrived at his theory of primitive cul- 
ture. He had been studying totemism 
and had been reading Frazer and Robert- 
son Smith. He says: 


When I further took into account Darwin’s 
conjecture that men originally lived in hordes, 
each under the domination of a single, powerful, 
violent and jealous male, there rose before me 
out of all these components the following hy- 
pothesis, or, I would rather say, vision.s 


Freud adopted the image which “rose 
before” him. He set out to explicate its 
meaning, that is to say, to construct a 
theory, and to examine the facts about 
primitive societies in the light of this 
suggestion. 

Here we have suggestion, and response 
to suggestion, operating to define a par- 
ticular point of view from which the rele- 
vant data are regarded. Here is a spe- 
cific suggestion about what some of the 
uniformities of nature are. Without such 
suggestions, and their adoption, inquiry 
cannot proceed; yet there are no sure 
rules for contriving that they will arise 
when needed. Only by “‘believing’’ some- 
thing which is proposed for us in expe- 
rience do we find answers to our ques- 
tions. Of course there is disagreement 
about how clearly and comprehensively 
Freud’s theory enables us to describe the 
life of primitive societies. The point 
which seems to me the interesting one 
here is that any other theory of primitive 
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societies can arise only in a similar, 
though perhaps less dramatic, way. 

It is indeed possible not only to reject 
Freud’s theory, on the ground that it 
does not fit the facts, but also to close 
one’s mind to any alternative suggestion. 
This would be questioning without be- 
lieving in respect to this particular prob- 
lem. It is also possible, as Freud himself 
may possibly have done, to justify the 
theory by the method of tenacity. That 
is to say, it is possible in this case to be 
either a skeptic or a dogmatist. I only 
argue it is not necessary to be one or the 
other. This is a problem, but it is not a 
dilemma. 


II 


Part of my thesis has been that all 
types of inquiry have a common struc- 
ture or pattern and that the differences 
between types of inquiry go back to a 
diversity of interests. Different sorts of 
problems are generated by frustrations 


of different sorts of interests. From this I 
think it would follow that if in one type 
of inquiry it is possible to be a liberal, in 
the sense I have indicated, it is also pos- 
sible in other types of inquiry. Believing 
and questioning at the same time would 
be a live option, whatever the type of 
inquiry. 

It should be evident from recent and 
contemporary discussions of the nature 
of science that the problems and proce- 
dures of moral inquiry, aesthetic inquiry, 
religious inquiry, and political inquiry 
are different from those of science. There 
is no warrant for inquiry in these do- 
mains to adopt the procedures of science. 
The possibility of avoiding dogmatism 
and skepticism in these domains does not 
depend on the use of what we call scien- 
tific method. It depends rather, and sim- 
ply, on the possibility of inquiry in those 
domains. It depends, that is to say, (a) 


on the possibility of asking meaningful 
questions; (5) on the availability of data 
and the occurrence of illuminating sug- 
gestions, by reference to which decisions 
are possible; and (c) on the possibility 
of reconsidering these decisions within 
these respective domains. 

The religious man is a man with a 
certain sort of interest. A religious inter- 
est is an interest in orientation of life to 
what is most important i: ‘he universe. 
When this sort of interest is frustrated, 
religious inquiry begins. 

Here again the inquirer begins with a 
decision. He has already adopted the 
suggestion, which has arisen in his ex- 
perience, that something is more impor- 
tant than anything else. For example, 
take the case of Spinoza. 


After experience had taught me that all the 
usual surroundings of social life are vain and 
futile; seeing that none of the objects of my 
fears contained in themselves anything either 
good or bad, except in so far as the mind is af- 
fected by them, I finally resolved to inquire 
whether there might be some real good having 
power to communicate itself, which would affect 
the mind singly, to the exclusion of all else: 
whether, in fact, there might be anything of 
which the discovery and attainment would en- 
able me to enjoy continuous, supreme, and un- 
ending happiness. I say “I finally resolved,” for 
at first sight it seemed unwise willingly to lose 
hold on what was sure for the sake of something 
then uncertain. I could see the benefits which 
are acquired through fame and riches, and that 
I should be obliged to abandon the quest of such 
objects, if I seriously devoted myself to the 
search for something different and new.® 


I suggest that from the first there is 
no doubt in Spinoza’s mind that some- 
thing is more important than anything 
else and that he was committed to that 
“whatever it is.’ His resolution de- 
scribed here represents a decision that, 
whatever it is, it is not fame, riches, etc. 
But even before (in a logical sense of 
“before” at least) this decision, I sug- 
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gest that there was an initial decision 
implicit in his interest in what would 
give significance to his life. Only so can 
we give a meaning to his conclusion that 
“the usual surroundings of social life’’ 
are “‘vain and futile.” 

We should notice in passing that in the 
stage of inquiry represented by his 
“final’’ resolution he has already adopted 
a standpoint. He decides to devote him- 
self to the search for a “real good,’ 
“something different and new.’’ He de- 
fines the “real good’? as that which 
would, if “attained,’’ enable him “to 
enjoy continuous, supreme, and unend- 
ing happiness.”’ A glance at the history 
of religion and particularly at recent 
discussions of agapé and eros might sug- 
gest that this standpoint is not an inevi- 
table religious standpoint, whether or not 
it is a good one. His account thus illus- 
trates a feature of inquiry which should 
be noticed, namely, that at all times we 
think from a standpoint. I would argue 
that this feature of inquiry is not pecul- 
iar to religious inquiry. 

What I am interested in just now, 
however, is that even “before” the 
decision which defines Spinoza’s stand- 
point there is an interest at work in his 
life which has met with frustration and 
that to the object of that interest he is 
already committed, even before his 
“final’z resolution. Before this resolution, 
this object is not specifically defined, yet 
he “‘believes”’ in it; he is committed to it. 

I suggest therefore that the primary 
condition of religious inquiry is the 
awakening of a religious interest and 
that this interest commits the person to 
“what is most important in the universe, 
whatever that is.”” But this interest is 
frustrated. The world is confusing, or 
hostile, or indifferent. It presents an 
enemy, or a void. No object of devotion 
is clearly discerned. So the religious man 


must inquire. His inquiry proceeds by 
decisions which define and redefine his 
standpoint. These decisions are responses 
to suggestions about the nature of the 
religious object. By explicating the mean- 
ings of the suggestions responded to, one 
states theories about the specific char- 
acter of what one is committed to, what 
it is that is most important in the uni- 
verse. As the inquirer proceeds, he ques- 
tions in the sense that all specific formu- 
lations of what is most important in the 
universe are subject to revision, that is, 
subject to qualification, limitation, am- 
plification, whether or not any such 
formulation is revised. Here is another 
case of having and not having the truth. 

Here again as in the case of scientific 
inquiry the unrestricted scope of the 
questioning depends on the believing, 
both logically and psychologically. 

1. Logically, any question about any 
particular formulation of what ismostim- 
portant in the universe (e.g., that it is 
what will give me happiness, or that it 
is natura sive deus) is meaningful if and 
only if there is a point of reference in the 
commitment intrinsic to the interest 
from which the inquiry proceeds. The 
question can then become, “Is x what is 
most important in the universe?” That is 
to say, “Does this proposition state an 
adequate answer to the question with 
which I began?” One can make sense of 
such questions about religious proposi- 
tions if and only if there is already the 
kind of believing indicated. 

2. Also, the kind of believing with 
which religious inquiry begins makes it 
psychologically possible to question with- 
out restriction particular formulations of 
religious belief. The initial or basic com- 
mitment, in so far as it is freely and con- 
sciously made (an important and diffi- 
cult condition), to “that which is most 
important in the universe, whatever it 
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is,” frees the mind from compulsive at- 
tachment to particular conclusions 
reached in later stages of the inquiry. 
Only thus is criticism and revision psy- 
chologically possible. This is the only 
defense against the pressures of seli- 
justification. 

If this is a true account of a real pos- 
sibility for religious thought, it follows 
that a man with a religious interest does 
not have to be a dogmatist or a skeptic 
in the domain of that interest. There is 
nothing in the necessities of the situa- 
tion which requires a compulsive attach- 
ment to particular beliefs or a compul- 
sive detachment from all beliefs. Free 
attachment becomes a possibility. Ob- 
viously this does not mean that there 
are no religious dogmatists and no reli- 
gious skeptics. Various compulsions op- 
erating in human beings, induced by 
pressures of one sort or another, produce 
dogmatists and skeptics. My only argu- 
ment is that this is not a dilemma in the 
strict sense of the word, though it is a 
problem, a very real and existential 
problem. If this account of the nature of 
inquiry is correct, it is possible to believe 
and to question at the same time, and 
this is in fact what we do when we 
inquire. 

The course of religious inquiry, like 
that of scientific inquiry, is an attempt 
to specify that which is functionally de- 
fined in the initial situation, commit- 
ment to which is presupposed by the 
later course of the inquiry. What is most 
important in the universe? Religious in- 
quiry proceeds by response to sugges- 
tions in the form of images, which prom- 
ise solutions of the problem or of parts of 
the problem. These images give form 
and content, body and concreteness, to 
what is functionally defined and re- 
sponded to in the initial commitment. 
Their meaning has to be explicated, as 


far as possible, in propositions, though 
this kind of explication does not exhaust 
the meanings of the images. It will still 
be necessary to use symbols and sym- 
bolic expressions to communicate these 
images. But explication of their meaning 
in propositions is an aid to clarity of self- 
knowledge and clarity in communication. 
These propositions can be confronted 
with experience and with each other and 
thus tested for applicability and con- 
sistency. 

Those events, in the course of religious 
inquiry, in which there is illumination 
of the nature of what is most important 
in the universe are appropriately called 
revelatory events. The Christian gospel, 
for example, relates and revives an event 
in which such an illumination is prom- 
ised and effected. Those who respond to 
what this event suggests, and find this 
illumination, are Christians. This re- 
sponse includes a commitment to ex- 
plore, in thought and action, the mean- 
ing of the Christian revelation. The task 
of Christian theology is to explicate the 
meaning of the suggestion, given in the 
form of an image, and to state it in 
propositions whose mutual consistency 
and applicability can be examined. This 
task is never completed, since the revela- 
tory event with which Christian theology 
begins is something concrete, and the 
concrete is by definition that which can- 
not be exhaustively described in cate- 
gories. 

In two ways, therefore, Christian 
theology is intrinsically related to that 
life of the intellect we call “inquiry.” 
Its origin is in a suggestion which arises 
in the course of religious inquiry. Thus 
there is a “Christian answer” to the 
religious problem, “What is most impor- 
tant in the universe?” As an answer, it 
gets its significance from the sort of 
question to which it is an answer. It pre- 
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supposes religious inquiry. This is not an 
“answer,” however, in the sense that 
nothing more needs to be thought, in the 
sense that no items remain on the in- 
tellectual agenda. For there is the con- 
tinual task of thinking and rethinking 
the meaning of the gospel. “(Here always 
seek.’’ Thus both the origin, in one sense 
of “‘origin,’’ and the continuing task of 
Christian theology are within the con- 
text of inquiry. 

There are, then, two ways in which the 
religious man who happens to be a Chris- 
tian may continue to acknowledge and 
live up to his responsibility for inquiry. 
First, he may remind himself that the 
Christian gospel is a word spoken to him 
as he stands in a certain predicament, as 
he experiences a certain kind of frustra- 
tion. What is frustrated is his interest 
(and here I deliberately retain the use of 
this rather colorless word and restrain 
myself from using a more vivid one) in 
finding an orientation to what is most 
important in the universe. Thus the gos- 
pel has its meaning for him against the 
background of a prior commitment to 
what is most important in the universe. 
Hence he will not confuse that to which 
he is fundamentally committed with 
what he has, as a matter of historical 
fact, found to be the most illuminating 
revelation of the nature of that to which 
he is committed. In the language of 
theology, he will not substitute the 
sovereignty of Christianity for the 
sovereignty of God. 

One way of putting this point would 
be to say that a religious man’s state- 
ment that he is committed to what is 
most important in the universe is an 
analytical statement. That is, it is just 
another way of saying that he has a re- 
ligious interest. If he says also that he is 
a Christian, then that statement is a syn- 
thetic statement which does not follow 
merely from the fact of his having a re- 


ligious interest. It is a confession of 
something which has happened in the 
course of his personal history. Therefore 
the prediction, ‘‘As long as I have a re- 
ligious interest I shall be committed to 
what is most important in the universe,” 
is a necessary prediction and is neces- 
sarily true. But nothing requires him to 
predict, “‘As long as I am religious I shall 
be a Christian,’’ and such a prediction, 
while it might prove true as a matter of 
fact, would not be necessarily true. 
Therefore, his attachment to the Chris- 
tian answer may be a free, not a compul- 
sive, attachment, and he need not main- 
tain his Christian belief by the method 
of tenacity. 

The second way in which the religious 
man who is a Christian may continue to 
acknowledge his responsibility for in- 
quiry is by refusing to employ the 
method of tenacity as a way of main- 
taining any particular theological formu- 
lation of the meaning of the Christian 
answer. He will remember that the last 
word in theology, which is a human en- 
terprise, has not been said and that the 
next word which may need to be said 
may require important qualifications of 
the words which have previously been 
said. Thus he may continue, as long as 
he is a Christian (which may well be 
for the rest of his life), to rethink what 
must be said in theology in the light of 
that nonverbalized Word which has 
moved his heart and illumined his mind. 

Returning to the more general theory 
of religious inquiry I have been trying to 
state, it hardly needs saying that dis- 
agreements abound. Without a general 
theory of religious inquiry, however, dis- 
agreements are insignificant and mean- 
ingiess. On this theory, one sort of dis- 
agreement arises when contrasting sug- 
gestions about what is most important in 
the universe are adopted. Thus there are 
Buddhists, Moslems, Jews, Stoics, Neo- 
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Platonists, Christians, etc. Another sort 
of disagreement occurs when the mean- 
ing of a revelatory image is interpreted 
in contrasting ways, for example, the 
disagreements among Christian theolo- 
gians. In addition to these disagreements, 
confusions are continually present in 
religious inquiry, owing mainly to failure 
to discriminate the general problem 
posed by a religious interest from the 
general problems posed by other types of 
human interests (scientific, aesthetic, 
speculative, etc.). The different types of 
inquiry initiated by frustrations of dif- 
ferent human interests are related to 
each other and therefore are often con- 
fused. These disagreements and confu- 
sions in the course of religious inquiry 
seem more numerous and more serious 
than the disagreements and confusions 
which arise in the course of scientific in- 
quiry, and indeed they are so. There is 
no need to delude ourselves on this point. 
My contention is that structurally simi- 
lar disagreements and confusions arise 
in other types of inquiry, including scien- 
tific inquiry, and that their presence is 
not in itself a valid objection to the pos- 
sibility of religious inquiry. 


lil 


My main argument has been that 
dogmatism and skepticism are not in- 
evitable; that liberalism is a live option 
for the intellectual in our time; and that 
therefore the liberal is not in a dilemma. 
Before I conclude I want to make two 
comments about the theory of inquiry 
required by this argument, which I have 
stated and illustrated by reference to two 
specific types of inquiry. One comment 
is that it is not necessary to suppose that 
what I have called the “‘initial commit- 
ment”’ (in science, to the uniformities of 
nature whatever they are; in religion, to 
what is most important in the universe, 
whatever that is) is temporally or his- 


torically prior to commitments to spe- 
cific suggestions. A man may, in one 
sense, be a Darwinian before he is a 
scientist. That is, he may have Darwin’s 
theory clearly in his mind before he 
makes clear to himself the general char- 
acter of the enterprise in which he is 
engaged. In a similar sense a man may 
be a Christian before he is religious. 
What I want to suggest, among other 
things, is the importance of trying to 
make clear to ourselves the nature of 
those interests in the contexts of which 
Darwinism and Christianity have their 
meanings. We should make as clear to 
ourselves as we can the questions to 
which Darwinism and Christianity, re- 
spectively, are answers. 

The other comment is that I do not 
think the validity of this argument de- 
pends on the particular definitions of 
scientific and religious interests I have 
used. It is essential for a theory of inquiry 
to have some definitions of various types 
of human interests. It is also necessary 
that they should be definitions of the 
sort I have used, that is, they should be 
descriptive, and they should be general. 
But the theory might have been stated 
and illustrated by using any good defini- 
tions of this sort. 

The inquirer, as I understand him, is 
very much engaged, both with the object 
of his interest as he now understands it 
and with the search for better under- 
standing of it. This engagement of the 
inquirer with the object of his concern, 
this element of commitment which goes 
with any serious interest, is something 
very different from the complacent smug- 
ness, and from the skeptical detachment, 
which can be sensed in some contem- 
porary expressions of “‘liberalism.’’ The 
following passage from Kierkegaard ex- 
presses the quality I have in mind: 

Among so-called negative thinkers, there are 
some who after having had a glimpse of the 
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negative have relapsed into positiveness, and 
now go out into the world like town criers, to 
advertise, prescribe and offer for sale their 
beatific negative wisdom—and of course, a 
result can quite well be announced through the 
town crier, just like herring from Holstein, and 
the like. These town criers of negativity are not 
much wiser than the positive thinkers, and it is 
inconsistent of the latter to be so wroth with 
them, since they are essentially positive. They 
are not existing thinkers; once upon a time 
perhaps they were, until they found their result; 
but from that moment they no longer existed as 
thinkers, but as town criers and auctioneers. 
But the genuine subjective existing thinker is 
always as negative as he is positive, and vice 
versa. He continues to be such as long as he 
exists, not once for all in a chimerical media- 
tion. .. . In his mode of communication he ex- 
presses the same principle. He is therefore 
never a teacher but a learner: and since he is 
always just as negative as he is positive, he is 
always striving.’ 


The liberal believes and questions at 
the same time, in contrast to the dog- 
matist, who believes and does not ques- 
tion, and in contrast to the skeptic, who 
questions and does not believe. The dog- 
matist is the child who wakes in the dark 
and clings to his mother. The skeptic is 
the child who has burned his fingers and 
stays away from the fire. Both are pro- 
duced by the sort of experiences we all 
can understand because we all share 
them. 

The dogmatist and the skeptic can 
understand each other better than either 
can understand the liberal, for the skep- 
tic is often a disillusioned dogmatist; 


the dogmatist is often a skeptic in recoil. 
Hence they can live with each other, not 
in peace, to be sure, but in that open 
state of war Pascal describes, where the 
lines of battle are fixed and clearly 
drawn. Sometimes they live with each 
other within the same human soul, as 
perhaps they did in Pascal and as per- 
haps they do to some extent in us all. To 
the liberal it seems that each is in dan- 
ger or in process of evading one or the 
other of those demands on the human 
spirit, for thought and for decision, 
which he accepts as responsibilities. But 
both suspect the liberal. To the dog- 
matist he is a skeptic without knowing 
it. To the skeptic he is a dogmatist with- 
out knowing it. Or they may and often 
do agree that he is the man in the middle 
of the road, between the right and the 
left. And since right is right and left is 
left, it follows, according to two-dimen- 
sional intellectual geometry, that the 
liberal is in a dilemma. 

I have been suggesting that their 
accounts of the liberal are not justified. 
The degree to which a man is a liberal 
is measured by the extent to which he is 
sensitive and responsive both to the 
demand for decision and to the demand 
for inquiry. This is the extent, one might 
say, to which he lives in a three-dimen- 
sional intellectual world. Hence I should 
say that the liberal is not the man in the 
middle of the road but instead the man 
in the middle of a journey. 
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A PARADOX CONCERNING THE RELATION OF 
INQUIRY AND BELIEF 


SAMUEL THOMPSON* 


STATEMENT OF THE PARADOX 


GEOLOGIST does not hunt for oil 
A unless he believes in the possi- 
bility of its existence where he 
hunts. An archeologist does not hunt for 
a lost city unless he believes in the pos- 
sibility of its existence. A chemist does 
not test for a certain chemical unless he 
believes in the possibility of its presence. 
In short, any inquiry concerning the 
existence of some matter of fact requires 
belief in the possibility of the existence 
of that matter of fact. Otherwise the in- 
quiry cannot start. It is a psychological 
impossibility and a logical absurdity to 
look for evidence of the existence of 
something unless its existence is con- 
sidered possible. 

In order to inquire seriously into the 
question of the existence of God, I must 
believe first that the existence of God is 
a possibility. In this respect an inquiry 
concerning the existence of God is in the 
same position as an inquiry concerning 
the existence of any matter of fact. If, 
however, I understand the term “God” 
to refer to necessary being, then the in- 
quiry about the existence of God is dif- 
ferent from inquiries about ordinary 
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matters of fact, for in necessary being 
possibility and actuality coincide. So in 
order to believe in the possibility of the 
existence of God, and thus to be able to 
inquire about it, I have to believe in the 
actuality of God’s existence. 


ATTEMPTS TO AVOID THE PARADOX 


It may be objected that, in order to 
inquire whether God exists, I have to be- 
lieve only that the proposition ‘God 
exists” is possibly true. In other words, 
the attempt may be made to distinguish 
between two statements: (1) the exist- 
ence of God is a possibility and (2) the 
statement “God exists” is possibly true. 
But, since we are concerned here with 
the question of the truth or falsity of the 
statement about God, the distinction is 
not significant, for the second alterna- 
tive statement cannot be true unless the 
first is true. So this attempt to escape 
the paradox leads into a blind alley. 

There are, however, three ways of 
escaping the conclusion that I have to 
believe in God’s existence in order to in- 
quire into it. Each of these imposes its 
own penalty, and he who is to avoid our 
conclusion must be willing to accept one 
of the penalties, or else he must show us 
a fourth way of escape. 

1. I may contend that the distinction 
between the possible and the actual is 
either false or meaningless. To tak2 this 
way out, I must be willing to deny 
change. 

2. I may contend that the notion of 
necessary being is meaningless or false. 
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But I shall also have to regard actual 
existence as ultimately irrational—with- 
out even the consolation that it is rea- 
sonable for existence to be irrational. 

3. I may insist that the distinction be- 
tween necessary and contingent being is 
meaningless or false. This involves me 
either in a kind of determinism which 
excludes meaningful assertion, so that 
anything I say I say only because I have 
to say it, or in the assertion of the exist- 
ence of the kind of world about which 
assertion is impossible. 


RESOLUTION OF THE PARADOX 


Manipulation of symbols is not 
enough to provide knowledge. The eval- 
uation of the rational arguments for the 
existence of God often assumes that the 
only test of the success of those argu- 
ments is their effectiveness in produc- 
ing belief in the existence of God. 

To judge the soundness of an aes- 
thetic theory, it is necessary to have 
some experience of the objects and 
values to which the symbols employed 
in stating that theory refer. To a color- 
blind or tone-deaf person the arguments 
of aesthetic theory can be only verbal 
gymnastics. Certain psychopathic per- 
sonalities cannot grasp the meanings of 
the words used to refer to moral obliga- 
tion and moral good. In the same way, 
competence to judge the soundness of 
the arguments for the existence of God 
may include, besides the ability to 
handle formal logical processes and to 
deal with concepts, the kind of experi- 
ence in which there is a personal appre- 
ciation of the values and objects to 
which the symbols refer. 

It may be that belief in God is the 
only way by which contact can be made 
with the referents of the symbols used 
in the arguments for the existence of 
God. This seems paradoxical and seems 


to invite the objection that such an ap- 
proach is a shameless begging of the 
question. Yet this case is not unique. 
There is a sense in which, for example, 
it is impossible for me to know another 
person as a friend unless I believe in 
him and trust him. Belief in him enables 
me to understand to some degree the 
friendship and consideration he shows 
to me. The moment I make belief con- 
tingent upon evidence I destroy the rela- 
tion itself. I cannot say to a person, 
“Prove to me that you are one I care for, 
and I shall be willing to accept you as a 
friend and to be a friend to you.” I 
should be asking him to give me some- 
thing which can arise only within my- 
self. If he should attempt to argue his 
case, I could not grasp the meaning of 
what he said unless I had already expe- 
rienced within myself that to which his 
words refer. The kind of belief which 
may be a precondition to understanding 
is “belief in.” It is not a gullible assent 
to the argument before the argument 
does its work upon the mind, but the 
kind of belief which makes it possible 
for the argument to make contact with 
the mind. 

The conception of God as necessary 
being involves the relation of creator 
and created. The least inadequate con- 
ception we can form of that relation 
makes it a personal or suprapersonal 
one; certainly it is nothing less. To 
grasp the possibility that God exists re- 
quires an imaginative appreciation of 
this personal relation, of one’s self in a 
personal relation to the creator. To 
grasp the possibility of God’s existence, 
it is not enough to imagine such a rela- 
tion as a bit of play-acting. I can no 
more imagine myself in the relation of 
created to creator without belief in the 
existence of the creator than I can 
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imagine myself in love with a woman 
who does not exist. 

So far as the relation between God 
and man is conceived as personal, it 
seems that belief in the existence of God 
is the only way in which the possibility 
of the existence of God can be grasped. 
One who does not grasp the possibility 
of the existence of God cannot meaning- 
fully examine or even discuss the ques- 
tion of the actuality of God’s existence. 
To attempt to discuss God’s existence 
without belief in God’s existence is itself 
to beg the question, for it assumes that 
the relation between God and man is not 
a personal one. If we cannot approach 
the question by way of belief, we can 
only dismiss it or ignore it. 

Even if our argument is sound, and 
belief in the existence of God is an essen- 
tial condition for apprehending the pos- 
sibility of the existence of God, this still 
does not establish the existence of God, 
nor is it itself a rational justification of 
the belief. In other words, the present 
argument is not in any sense a version of 
the ontological proof. 


Belief is not final; it is subject to 
change when it is found to be in conflict 
with evidence. If there are rational 
grounds in support of belief in the exist- 
ence of God, these grounds must be 
shown before the belief can become 
knowledge. There is no reason a priori 
to assume that the outcome of inquiry 
will be favorable. 

If our analysis is sound, we find that 
belief in the existence of God is an essen- 
tial condition for showing either that the 
belief is warranted or that the belief is 
unwarranted. To discover that the belief 
does not have rational warrant need not 
destroy the belief. But if I am unwilling 
to retain a belief which I find lacks ade- 
quate rational support, then my conclu- 
sion that God does not exist would have 
to be the result of no merely impersonal 
inquiry; it would have to be a revolution 
in personal belief. The only way to be- 
come a convinced atheist, as distin- 
guished from one for whom the idea of 
God is simply meaningless, is to lose a 
previous belief in God. 
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om Aristotle to the eighteenth cen- 
Pes: light was conceived in terms of 
particles, and common sense had no 
difficulty following the doctrine. Then 
Huyghens formulated the wave theory, 
and common sense undergirded it with 
the notion of ether; for must not waves 
be waves of something—if not of water or 
a flag or of amber grain, then of some 
more subtle substance? There was, it is 
true, no evidence for ether, but it seemed 
almost to be implied by the wave theory 
itself. As this theory yielded increasingly 
spectacular results, the search for direct 
evidence of ether was intensified until in 
1885 the Michaelson-Morley experiment 
proved quite conclusively that there was 
no such thing. Common sense has never 
quite recovered from the shock; for how 
can there be waves without something 
being waved? 
In recent years common sense has re- 
ceived a parallel blow from the philoso- 
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phy of religion. Again, at least from the 
time of Aristotle, God has been thought 
of in terms of substance. Today we find it 
suggested in certain quarters that he is a 
kind of activity or process. To common 
sense, this switch is most confusing. 
Processes as the work of God or even as 
descriptive of the behavior of God him- 
self, it can understand. But to define God 
solely in terms of a kind of activity is as 
disconcerting as to try to think of waves 
without something waved. To make 
sense of the new theology , common sense 
instinctively looks behind the processes 
described to some being or substance 
which initiates or at least underlies them. 
But, in so doing, it may be looking for the 
ether of God rather than for God him- 
self. 

This essay seeks to explain the theory 
that God is best conceived as a xind of 
activity without recourse to any notion 
of underlying substance—in other words, 
the concept of God without ether. To 
ask what prompts this concept, however, 
is to suggest a prior question: What leads 
any philosopher of religion to his con- 
clusions? And this ties in with the even 
more basic question: What does philoso- 
phy of religion try to do? We shall be in a 
better position to explain the idea of 
God without ether when these points of 
intent and procedure have been clarified. 


I. THE INTENT OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 


Philosophy of religion is that discipline 
peculiarly concerned with the presup- 
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positions of religious belief. It is inspired 
by a consciousness of the way presup- 
positions enter into the determination of 
conclusions and is concerned, therefore, 
that the presuppositions of belief shall be 
as accurate as mind can make them. The 
accuracy of a presupposition is deter- 
mined by the extent to which it is sup- 
ported by all relevant evidence. It is pos- 
sible that all the evidence relevant to the 
testing of a few presuppositions of limited 
generality might lie wholly within the 
field of religion itself. But presupposi- 
tions have a way of arranging themselves 
upon one another somewhat after the 
fashion of layers of a wedding cake, each 
presupposition resting on one wider in 
generality than itself. In tracing out the 
trail of presuppositions, therefore, the 
philosopher of religion soon finds himself 
outside the field of religion proper. He 
must test certain presuppositions which 
have a bearing on religious beliefs but 
which are also sufficiently general to have 
implications beyond the bounds of reli- 
gion. He continues working his way 
through layer after layer to see whether 
the series of assumptions is done all the 
way through, until he comes at last to 
the bottom layer—those presuppositions 
in some way relevant to the characteriza- 
tion of everything. 

Here he is in the realm of philosophy, 
specifically that central domain of phi- 
losophy known as “metaphysics”; for 
the concern of metaphysics is to criticize 
or create hypotheses relevant to the in- 
terpretation of all facts'—in Stephen 
Pepper’s phrase, ‘world hypotheses’ — 
and these turn out to be synonymous 
with clusters of presuppositions which, 
for those who hold them, enter into the 
characterization of everything. Everyone 
has a world view in the sense of having 
in the back of his mind some assumptions 
concerning the nature of reality as a 


whole. Miracles cannot happen, or they 
can; everything that occurs is inevitable, 
or it is not; in order to exist, an item must 
have a material component, or it need 
not. The philosopher (in his role as meta- 
physician) is simply the man who lifts 
such universal assumptions as these to 
consciousness, examines them, and sys- 
temizes his conclusions into explicit 
world views. 

Philosophy of religion, then, as its 
name suggests, is a hybrid discipline. 
Being concerned with presuppositions 
about the nature of the world as these 
enter into and color the interpretations 
of religion, it has one foot in religion and 
the other in philosophy. It makes no dif- 
ference which foot is planted first, since, 
as Bernard Loomer has pointed out, it 
regards both philosophy and religion as 
variables.? One may begin with an inter- 
pretation of religion and, by progres- 
sively making explicit the ever widening 
assumptions involved in this interpreta- 
tion, eventually emerge with a set of as- 
sumptions (or a world view) purporting 
to illumine man’s understanding of 
everything. Beginning with religion, one 
would then have arrived at a philosophy, 
though it must be quickly added that 
the worth of this philosophy would de- 
pend not on its claim to be able to illu- 
mine the entire range of man’s experience 
but its actual ability to do so. Jacob 
Boehme is perhaps an example of a man 
who through his interpretation of religion 
hit on at least the key to a new interpre- 
tation of all experience—that of absolute 
idealism. The other approach in philoso- 
phy of religion is to begin with an estab- 
lished world view (i.e., one which has 
already proved its ability to set in focus 
a considerable range of man’s experience) 
and deliberately construct an interpreta- 
tion of religion based on presuppositions 
contained in this philosophy. 
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The philosophy of religion here con- 
sidered has followed this second route. 
It has taken a newcomer on the philo- 
sophic scene—the philosophy variously 
called “pragmatism,” “instrumental- 
ism,” “contextualism,” or (as we shall 
call it) “‘operationalism’’—and has 


sought to interpret God in terms of this 
world view. Our procedure will be to set 
forth the essential structure of this phi- 
losophy and then show how it conditions 
the operationalist’s conception of God. 


Il. THE OPERATIONAL WORLD VIEW 


Operationalism is a world view which 
has congealed from certain of the major 
emphases of James, Peirce, Mead, 
Dewey, and (with more reservations) 
Schiller, Bergson, and Whitehead. One 
of the clearest systematic statements of 
the position is to be found in the chapter 
titled ‘“Contextualism’’ in Pepper’s 
World Hypotheses. The philosophy was 
conceived in Peirce’s pragmatic rule and 
born when this was elaborated into the 
verification theory of meaning and 
operational theory of truth. The veri- 
fication theory of meaning asserts that 
the meaning of a proposition is confined 
to the observable consequences which it 
predicts. The operational theory of truth 
builds on this and adds that such mean- 
ingful propositions may be accepted as 
true (in the sense of being warranted) in 
proportion as past experiences provide us 
with a degree of probability for expecting 
that the predictions based upon them 
will come to pass. 

The import of this operational ap- 
proach is that all we can know about 
items other than the qualities they 
arouse in our direct experience of ther. 
(which qualities, on the operational 
analysis of perception, are to be predi- 
cated not on the objects themselves but 
on the way they enter experience)‘ is the 


way they respond to operations which we 
direct toward them. What, for example, 
do we know about water? The question 
has two parts. First, we can describe 
how water appears to us. Such descrip- 
tion will deal with qualities—how water 
tastes, what it feels like to float in it, and 
so on. These qualities, to repeat, must 
not be imputed to the water “in and of 
itself.”’ This phrase has no meaning in 
operationalism. Perceived qualities de- 
scribe the attributes which water as- 
sumes when related to our perceptual ap- 
paratus. Related to others, this water will 
assume different qualities. 

When we move on to the second part 
of the question and ask what water is 
apart from our own qualitative aware- 
ness of it, we find that the only way we 
can answer this question is to describe 
the way water responds to operations or 
experiments which can be focused upon 
it. Water, for example, is something 
which will float matches, thrown upon 
its surface; which will yield if we step 
into it; which will pour if pitchers con- 
taining it are sufficiently tipped; and so 
on. Operations can become increasingly 
refined, and in science, of course, they do. 
Still, according to the operationalist, all 
that we know about water or anything 
else apart from our own immediate expe- 
rience of it can be stated in terms of just 
such operational, verifiable, if-then 
propositions as those just cited. 

A number of consequences follow from 
grounding one’s philosophy in an opera- 
tional theory of meaning and truth. We 
shall note eight. Together they suggest 
the main characteristics of the opera- 

~ nal world view. 

1. Operationalism is a cautious phi- 
losophy.—It is confident about ideas 
which it can put to test but regards high- 
flown and unverifiable speculation about 
cosmic issues as unprofitable, if not 
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downright meaningless. Pepper has put 
this point well: 

Contextualism works from the present event 
outward. It is very definite about the present 
event and the premonitions it gives of neighbor- 
ing events, but less and less definite about the 
wider structure of the world. It is willing to 
make more or less speculative wagers about the 
wider structures of the world. But if anyone 
pushes a contextualist hard, he retires into his 
given event and the direct verification he makes 
from it.s 
This general distrust of speculation be- 
yond the bounds of verification has often 
led operationalists to regard their view- 
point as opposed to all metaphysics 
rather than as a distinct species thereof. 
And so, of course, it is, if one follows 
someone like Carnap in defining meta- 
physics as “all those propositions which 
claim to represent knowledge about 
something which is over or beyond all 
experience.’ But we have defined meta- 
physics as clusters of presuppositions 
which form points of view affecting all 
experience, and in this sense operation- 
alism is a world view; only, to repeat, it 
is a very cautious one.’ 

2. Operationalism looks upon the world 
as made up exhaustively of happenings or, 
as they are usually called, ‘‘events.’’-—We 
have seen that, according to the opera- 
tional theory of truth, all we can know 
about anything is the way it responds to 
given operations. In other words, a thing 
is what it does. For George Herbert 
Mead this point was so important that 
he called his whole philosophy “the phi- 
losophy of the act.’? Even when the 
response appears to be passive, as when 
a chair supports us when we sit on it, we 
know that, in fact, it is not. Every action 
calls out an equal and opposite reaction, 
and the chair is definitely doing some- 
thing when it holds us up. 

If the verification theory of meaning is 
the starting point of operationalism, this 


idea that everything in the world is to be 
conceived in terms of happenings, or 
verbs, is its most important conclusion. 
For it amounts to one of the most mo- 
mentous inversions in the history of phi- 
losophy. Traditionally, objects or sub- 
stances have been taken as basic and 
happenings or events regarded as deriva- 
tive relationships into which these self- 
sufficient objects might enter. As Arthur 
Murphy says: 

From the traditional “matter” to Hume’s 
“impressions” and Hegel’s Absolute the basic 
presupposition is the same. The objective reality 
is such as to be complete in itself and the fact of 
happening, of occurrence in a given situation or 
context, is extrinsic to it... . The theory we are 
considering transposes this relationship. For it 
the event is substantive and objects are char- 
acters of events. Thus relatedness, in all its 
complexity and interconnections, is made basic 
for the objective world.® 


Events, then, can never be resolved 
into things or substances or matter as 
we usually think of these. The analysis 
of events yields subevents, and these can 
disclose still smaller ones. But these will 
all be found to be happenings no less than 
the original event, so that, no matter how 
far analysis travels, it never gets beyond 
activities over into things. 

To our ordinary way of looking at 
things, this seems most slippery. We 
yearn to pin operationalism down and 
wring from it an answer as to what is 
undergoing these happenings. Matter in 
motion we think we can understand; 
things behaving in given ways seem clear 
to us. But when matter and things are 
omitted from the description, leaving 
only motion and behavior, we become 
lost. 

This being the point at which opera- 
tionalism seems to disconcert us, it is 
important to make as clear as possible 
the grounds for its stand. We shall try to 
do so by means of an example. Certainly, 
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if matter as it is usually conceived—a 
substance which enters into relations— 
is anywhere to be found, it is in a stone. 
And yet, of what does a stone consist? 
Science tells us it is a swarm of molecules 
behaving in certain ways in regard to one 
another. And what is a molecule? An as- 
sociation of atoms interacting in a de- 
terminate way. What are atoms? Merry- 
go-rounds of electrons whirling around a 
nucleus. And electrons? Well, they are 
things which make Geiger counters click 
or register streaks on illuminated screens. 
We have taken the stone completely 
apart, and nowhere have we found any- 
thing but activities. At each stage of the 
inquiry there seem to be things which are 
performing—first molecules, then atoms, 
then electrons; but when the spotlight of 
analysis is turned on these, they, too, 
dissolve into swirls of happenings. 
Considered as a whole, the stone again 
discloses nothing but certain kinds of 
activities. As an aspect of the gravita- 
tional field, it pulls other bodies. As 
something related to a ball which is 
bounced off it, it rejects the ball. 
Dropped into a lake, it parts the water 
and sinks. Again, the stone discloses no 
properties except activities of specifiable 
kinds, save, of course, the qualities it 
elicits in our direct perception of it. 
This does not mean that the opera- 
tionalist gives up the notion of matter 
altogether. Matter remains, and for prac- 
tical purposes the ground turns out to be 
as firm under the operationalist’s feet as 
under those of the next philosopher. The 
only difference is that the traits we usu- 
ally associate with matter or things take 
on a revised interpretation. The inert- 
ness which we usually attribute to mat- 
ter, for example, derives from our in- 
ability to discern the microscopic activi- 
ties of the particles which make up the 


object we see plus the fact that, taken as 
a whole, these activities cancel one an- 
other out. Again, we usually think of ob- 
jects as externally related to their en- 
vironment. A spoon, we assume, would 
be the same whatever its context. But the 
truth of the matter (operationalism 
holds) is that this is not so. Everything in 
this philosophy is relative to its context 
—a point which explains why it is some- 
times called ‘‘contextualism.”’ ‘““Matter’’ 
is simply the name we give to those items 
which remain relatively the same through- 
out the course of their histories. 

3. Operationalism considers events to be 
inherently dynamic.—The previous point 
established the conception of reality as 
exhaustively active. This one combines 
with it the first point noted above (the 
cautiousness of this philosophy) to con- 
clude that it is unnecessary to posit any 
cause or mover behind events to set them 
in motion. Since Newton discovered his 
law of inertia, it is just as reasonable 
(and empirically much safer) to regard 
the realm of events as having always 
been in motion as to look upon them as 
in need of an external source of energy. 
As George Herbert Mead said of the 
realm of events, its “reasons for move- 
ment lie within itself.’’ 

Needless to say, this point does not 
rule out the possibility of events being 
influenced or conditioned by other events 
outside themselves. Nothing in the 
operational world is self-caused in the 
sense of being uninfluenced by anteced- 
ent and adjoining occurrences. Every 
event bears the imprint of the context 
which conditions it and makes it what it 
is. Causality remains an important fac- 
tor. But when the operationalist looks 
for the cause of an event, he will be look- 
ing for its context which conditioned or 
shaped it and not for a transcendent 
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source of the power under which it 
operates. 

4. Operationalism rejects dualism.—Of 
course, distinctions run all the way 
through it—distinctions between intui- 
tion and analysis, quality and texture, 
better and worse, and so on. But neither 
these nor any others ever aggravate into 
metaphysical dualisms. In fact, the re- 
volt against dualism was one of the mo- 
tivating factors in the formation of 
operationalism.’® Mead and Dewey were 
particularly intent upon challenging all 
manner of dualisms—the realistic dual- 
ism of universals and particulars, the 
mechanistic dualism of primary and 
secondary qualities, and the idealistic 
dualism of appearance and reality.” 
Against all systems which would split 
reality in two, they insisted that expe- 
rience is all of a piece. And so it appears 
when approached in terms of an opera- 
tional theory of meaning and truth. 

5. Operationalism is pluralistic —Wit- 
ness William James’s title, A Pluralistic 
Universe. While operationalism’s rejec- 
tion of dualism leads it to an ontological 
monism, cosmologically it remains radi- 
cally pluralistic; for there is no way to 
approach reality operationally except 
piecemeal. It is impossible to experiment 
with existence as a whole. Consequently, 
operationalism accepts the modest unity 
exhibited by individual events and, 
working out from these, gladiy welcomes 
such additional unity as is empirically 
discoverable, but no more. In this Wil- 
liam James pointed the direction. “‘ “The 
world is One,’”’ he said, “just so far as we 
experience it to be concatenated, One by 
as many definite conjunctions as appear. 
But then also mot One by just so many 
disjunctions as we find. |The world] is 
neither a universe pure and simple nor a 
multiverse pure and simple.’’” 


6. Operationalism espouses contingency. 
—Pragmatists have always been fond of 
claiming that they take time seriously. 
Other philosophies have tended to curb 
time’s rein, looking upon it as mere ap- 
pearance or as the revolving of the tem- 
poral whee! which is full-formed from the 
start. To take time seriously means that 
no such restrictions are to be imposed as 
to what time’s passage will usher into the 
world. This involves unqualified accept- 
ance of novelty, freedom, chance, live 
options, real possibilities—all words 
which sum up a repudiation of meta- 
physical determinism. It involves 
championing “a really evolving, and 
therefore as yet incomplete, reality.’ 
As James put it, “Those parts of the uni- 
verse already laid down do not absolutely 
appoint and decree what the other parts 
shall be.’’*5 

7. Operationalism maintains a critical 
attitude toward the method of element 
analysis—In a peculiar sense opera- 
tionalism is a Gestalt philosophy. It re- 
spects the achievements of vivisection in 
science, of course; but, when the method 
is carried over into philosophy, opera- 
tionalism becomes critical, suggesting 
that, as a device for clarifying experience, 
element analysis is equivalent to trying 
to understand a cathedral by tearing it 
down and carefully scrutinizing its in- 
dividual stones. Operationalists do not 
conceive their job to be that of crum- 
bling experience in the hope of discover- 
ing irreducible, invariant, microscopic 
elements out of which the world or expe- 
rience is constituted. In the first place, 
it is skeptical of the existence of such 
items;* in the second, it contends that, 
even if there were such, acquaintance 
with them would not help much toward 
understanding experience itself, for the 
latter has properties which reduction can 
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only obscure, not clarify. In a sense the 
operationalist’s world is not layered but 
structured laterally, like a fabric. The 
operationalist does not dive for rock- 
bottom elements; what he is interested 
in is the surface pattern of concrete ex- 
perience itself, the dynamic relationships 
which pertain between the parts of the 
event and which make it what it is. Take 
any philosophic problem—truth, causal- 
ity, space, time, similarity, perception, 
whatever—and the operationalist will 
approach it to lay bare its active texture 
and leave it when he has done all he can 
toward this end. 

8. Operational theory of value.—In con- 
clusion a word should be said about the 
operational theory of value. Operational- 
ism locates value in experience, of course 
—specifically in its qualitative aspect. It 
equates the standard of value with the 
standard of quality; the more quality an 
experience contains, the greater its value. 
Two prominent devices for augmenting 
quality are vividness and scope, of which 
scope is the more important. Vividness is 
achieved mainly by contrast, and scope 
by meaning which arises for the most 
part out of language. 

In matters of evaluation, the opera- 
tionalist (with his roots deep in the prag- 
matic movement, with all its emphasis 
upon contingency and the possibilities of 
human intelligence and action for con- 
ditioning the future) will always have his 
eye cocked toward instrumental or func- 
tional evaluation. That is, he will judge 
events more on the basis of what they 
portend for the future than in terms of 
their immediate flavor. Dewey’s stress on 
values as a kind of means-end continu- 
um, in which consequences must always 
be carefully weighed, brings vividly to 
mind this whole operational approach to 
evaluation. Each of these points in the 
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operational theory of value will have its 
bearing upon the operational idea of God. 


III. THE PHILOSOPHFC PROCEDURE FOR 
DEFINING GOD 


With this skeletal framework of the 
operational world view before us, we 
might proceed at once to show how the 
operationalist philosopher of religion 
defines God in terms of it. Actually, 
however, there is another prior question 
of some importance, namely, What is 
the legitimate procedure by which a 
philosopher of religion may arrive at a 
conception of God? Unless this is ex- 
plicitly traced, the door is left wide open 
for anyone who dislikes one’s conclusion 
or finds it strange, yet can find no flaw 
in the argument, to say, “Your analysis 
may have revealed something of impor- 
tance, but whatever it is, it is not God.” 
This, in point of fact, is precisely the 
remark with which the theory of God 
without ether is often dismissed, with 
perhaps the further patronizing sugges- 
tion that it makes a good ethics but is not 
religion. But these are charges no phi- 
losopher of religion can take lying down; 
for they amount to the accusation that 
his analysis has overlooked the most 
important feature of the territory it 
claims to describe. Just as the most 
devastating comment which can be 
leveled at what is intended as an art 
object is that it is not art, similarly the 
most serious criticism which can be 
directed toward any interpretation of 
God is that it does not describe God. It 
amounts to nothing less than the charge 
that the theory is all wrong. It is to 
anticipate and offset this kind of accusa- 
tion that the general philosophic pro- 
cedure for defining God should be made 
plain before the operational definition it- 
self is presented. 
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How, then, should God be philosophi- 
cally defined? If we try to outline system- 
atically the process which philosophers 
of religion have more or less uncon- 
sciously followed in practice, we emerge 
with a method consisting of three steps.”’ 
The first step is to locate roughly, by 
meaiis of a common-sense or test defini- 
tion, the object to be defined, in this case 
God. The second step is to select from 
the conceptual map of one’s world hy- 
pothesis that area which most nearly ap- 
proximates the test definition. This will 
serve as one’s general definition of God. 
The third step is to describe this ap- 
proximating item as precisely as possible. 
This will constitute one’s precise defini- 
tion of God. 

Explicit awareness of this method of 
defining God philosophically has three 
merits. First, it makes plain the sense in 
which we know what we mean by God 
prior to philosophic inquiry and the sense 
in which we do not. Second, it gears 
refined philosophical definitions of God 
to the level of common, everyday expe- 
rience, thus helping to bridge the gap be- 
tween the God of the philosophers and 
the God of religion. Third, it reveals the 
sense in which rival philosophers of re- 
ligion are, in the last resort, talking about 
the same thing while sounding as if they 
were not. 


IV. THE GENERAL DEFINITION OF GOD 
IN OPERATIONALISM 


We are now prepared to show how this 
method for defining God leads to the idea 
of God without ether when followed in 
terms of the operational world view. As 
a test definition of God which will 
roughly point out the object which the 
operational philosopher of religion wishes 
to describe, let us accept one by an able 
historian of religions, Robert Hume. 


Io! 


After studying the God-concept in many 
cultures, Hume concludes that the word 
has almost always referred to something 
which is superhuman, influential, re- 
sponsive, and supremely worthful."* It 
will not do to try to go further than this 
in our test definition. Any attempt to 
sharpen up what these attributes mean 
or to rate them according to importance 
is sure to reflect the influence of some 
refined interpretation of God. Let us 
leave the definition just as it is, grateful 
to it for indicating to us the field to be 
investigated but relieved that we do not 
have to stay with it long. 

The second step of our method calls for 
selecting from the conceptual map of- 
fered by operationalism that area which 
most nearly conforms to the test deter- 
mination which has been proposed. This 
area will constitute the operationalist’s 
general definition of God. What within 
the operational world view comes closest 
to meeting Hume’s test definition of 
God? Obviously, nothing supernatural, 
for the operational rejection of dualism 
means that in this world view there is no 
such realm. God in operationalism must 
perforce be located within the natural 
order of events, which is why this phi- 
losophy of religion is usually called 
“naturalism.”’ Specifically, God must be 
either an event or type of event, for in 
the last resort the operational world con- 
tains nothing else. 

Which, then, shall it be? Our first im- 
pulse is to try the first alternative, for 
religion drives toward monotheism, and 
the notion of God as a single event would 
raise no question as to his oneness. But if 
God is a single event, he would have to 
be an unusually inclusive one. To be the 
object of man’s religious devotion, he 
would have to include the length of the 
human adventure and the breadth at 
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least of all mankind. This is stretching 
the event toward Whiteheadian propor- 
tions, and the strict operationalist will 
not like it. As we saw in connection with 
his stand on pluralism, the operationalist 
will admit the logical possibility of an 
all-inclusive event but will hardly go be- 
yond this; for, being empirically demand- 
ing, he will ask for evidence to justify 
each step he is called to take, and opera- 
tional evidence is not such as will con- 
vince him that an all-inclusive event is 
evident."? 

Let us look, then, to the other alterna- 
tive, the possibility of identifying God 
with a kind of event. What kind would 
he be? The test definition mentions four 
characteristics: God is superhuman, in- 
fluential, responsive, and supremely 
worthful. The first three attributes are 
too indefinite to provide a strong lead. 
There are many events which are super- 
human in the sense that they accomplish 
things man cannot do. So it is with the 
attributes of influence and response—all 
events exert some influence, and all 
respond to influences in some way. The 
attribute of supreme worth provides our 
clearest lead, for it narrows the field 
down immeasurably.?? We continue our 
quest for the operational general defini- 
tion of God by looking for the most 
worthful type of event we can find. 

Our first thought is that, the most 
worthful kind of event will be one which 
is high in qualitative meaning, for we 
have seen that the standard of value in 
operationalism is degree of quality and 
that meaning is the primary device for 
stepping this up. A second possibility ap- 
pears, however, when we recall a point 
made in connection with the operational 
notion of causation. “Nothing in the 
operational world is self-caused in the 
sense of being uninfluenced by anteced- 
ent and adjoining occurrences. Every 
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event bears the imprint of its context 
which conditions it and makes it what it 
is’ (see above, Sec. II, Point 3). This 
doctrine suggests that the most worthful 
events may be those which give rise to 
qualitative meaning rather than those 
which directly contain it. 

The question thus arises: Will the 
operational philosopher regard as most 
important (1) those events which are 
high in qualitative meaning or (2) those 
which, as the context of the other type, 
condition their emergence? Following 
the literature in the field, we shall call 
the first kind “created good’”’ and the 
second “creative good,’ or simply 
“creativity.” 

Since the two are invariably related 
(creativity being defined as the condi- 
tioning context of created good and 
created good as the consummatory 
strand of creativity), why is it necessary 
to decide between them? The answer is 
that, practically, it will make a great 
deal of difference where we place our 
emphasis. Stress upon meanings which 
have already emerged (i.e., created good) 
is likely to make us cling possessively to 
these and hence obstruct the workings of 
those creative processes which would 
otherwise introduce new perspectives 
and values into life. Fixations, obses- 
sions, and closed minds all result from 
placing too high a premium on some in- 
stance of created good. 

This is the reason that operational 
philosophers of religion have usually 
given for equating God with creative 
rather than with created value. But at 
least two others could be adduced. One 
of these is the fact that creativity fits the 
test definition of God more closely than 
does created good. Being at least as 
worthful as the latter, it is also influential 
and responsive in the sense that if a man 
maintains an open mind, for example, 
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creative processes working in him and 
through him will respond by introducing 
more and better ideas and affections into 
his personality than if he becomes 
bigoted. Creativity is also more obvi- 
ously superhuman, for as the context 
which produces man’s meaning it pro- 
duced his mind, which is more than man 
can himself do without recourse to it. 
Created good does not come nearly so 
close to these three criteria of the test 
definition as does creativity. 

The other reason for giving priority 
to creativity over created value has a dis- 
tinctly operational ring. In Section IT, 
Point 8 above, we saw that ‘‘the opera- 
tionalist will always have his eye cocked 
toward instrumental or functional evalu- 
ation. That is, he will judge events more 
on the basis of what they portend for the 
future than in terms of their immediate 
flavor.” Wieman follows this kind of 
evaluation true to form when, in a pas- 
sage headed ‘Criteria of God,” he con- 
cludes: “God must not only be... the 
best [reality] there is, but he must exer- 
cise the greatest power for good.’”” By 
this standard, of course, the creative 
event wins, hands down. 


V. THE PRECISE OPERATIONAL 
DEFINITION OF GOD 


Creative value, then, or that type of 
context which conditions the emergence 
of qualitative meaning, stands as the 
general definition of God in operational 
philosophy of religion. To obtain the re- 
fined operational definition, we need only 
identify this type of context and describe 
it as accurately as possible. We need not 
search long to discover which contexts do 
give rise to qualitative meaning. The 
chief key to high quality, we have seen, 
is meaning, and meaning (at least in its 
advanced forms) arises exclusively from 
symbolic interaction. George Herbert 
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Mead, Charles Cooley, and others have 
shown that the mind itself—which is, of 
course, coterminus with meaaing—is 
created by the process of communica- 
tion. There can be little question but that 
symbolic interaction is the principal 
source of human good. 

The process of symbolic interaction 
or creative communication thus consti- 
tutes the refined operational definition 
of God. What remains is to sharpen our 
understanding of its nature. We shall 
proceed toward this end by touching on 
seven issues. For illustrative material we 
shall restrict ourselves to the writings of 
Henry N. Wieman, who has developed 
the most systematic operational theory 
of God to date. 

1. How is God known?—By expe- 
rience” rather than by inference,’ say 
the operationalists. In operationalism, 
experience of any event may be weighted 
either toward intuition of its quality or 
toward analysis of the way it responds to 
operations directed toward it. Thus 
God may be known either intuitively or 
analytically. 

Intuition of God is what is usually 
termed “‘religious experience.” It is the 
immediate feel of the influence of crea- 
tive communication (which may, of 
course, be with ourselves) transforming 
our minds and personalities in the direc- 
tion of new appreciations and awareness. 
We know God intuitively when we feel a 
new perspective dawning upon our con- 
sciousness or sense, during a period of 
crisis, our interests and basic attitudes 
turning over, with the consequent reor- 
ganization of our total personalities that 
this entails. Again, we know God in- 
tuitively when we experience the hori- 
zons of our appreciable world stretching 
out to include new areas of interest and 
concern or when we sense welling up 
within us a surge of kinship toward 
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someone who had hitherto been to us 
just another person.’4 It may be that we 
experience the creative work of God to 
some infinitesimal degree most of the 
time. But, unless one is unusually sensi- 
tive or knows exactly what he is looking 
for, it takes creativity working at flood 
tide to be consciously intuited. As Wie- 
man says, creativity “is the most won- 
derful thing in the world and yet is so 
intimately and persistently with us that 
we scarcely ever take any note of it nor 
of what it is doing to us.’”5 

According to the operational theory of 
perception (see above, Sec. II), intui- 
tion provides knowledge of the quality 
which an event will elicit in us, but this 
quality cannot be ascribed to the event 
itself. For this reason operational phi- 
losophers of religion do not expect 
religious experience to provide us with 
objective information about God’s char- 
acter.?° Wieman says explicitly: “I repu- 
diate the whole approach to religion by 
way of religious experience. One must 
know what God is by other criteria than 
the feel of the experience.””” Specifically, 
for knowledge of God’s objective nature 
one must turn from intuition to analysis. 
This will disclose God’s relational prop- 
erties or the way he is likely to respond 
to, meet, or affect other events when 
brought into given relationships with 
them. In this way we know that the 
creative event works to introduce new 
perspectives, expand human minds and 
personalities, and create bonds of com- 
munity when certain conditions are met. 
Likewise, we can indicate certain situa- 
tions which God is not able to cut 
through with much effectiveness. Both 
the situations which block creativity 
and the conditions which allow it to 
function freely can be specified with con- 
siderable accuracy and fair detail. Psy- 
chologists, educators, social scientists, 


and particularly social psychologists are 
discovering more about these conditions 
all the time.?* Although these investiga- 
tors do not associate their findings with 
theology, their discoveries in the areas 
mentioned are all relevant to knowledge 
of the textural nature of God as he is con- 
ceived by the operational philosophy of 
religion. They indicate in concrete, prac- 
tical, relational ways what God’s activity 
is likely to accomplish (or not accom- 
plish) with reference to certain events or 
structures of events. 

Truth in operationalism is synony- 
mous with analytic knowledge, which 
means that truths about God are con- 
fined to verbal statements which accu- 
rately predict the way the creative event 
will support given operations toward ex- 
pected consummations. This comes out 
pronouncedly in the literature of the 
operational philosophy of religion. It 
comes out, for example, when Wieman 
says, ‘‘I am pushing to the limit .. . the 
instrumentalism of all ideas.”?? It comes 
out again when he writes, ‘“When we 
are able to predict what conditions will 
yield what consequences, we have the 
only kind of knowledge that is possi- 
ble.”’3° Once more it comes out in these 
words: ‘‘All the verifiable knowledge we 
can hope to attain must come in conse- 
quence of the process of seeking adjust- 
ment, and not as a prior condition. By 
seeking through worship and the experi- 
mental processes of living that way of 
life which God sustains, we can attain 
the most practical kind of knowledge or 
wisdom about God.’’s* 

And again: “Truth is the correct desig- 
nation and description of features of the 
world. A designation and description is 
correct insofar as certain anticipatory 
adjustments are fulfilled according to 
expectations....The ultimate test of 
truth can be only the fulfilment of some 
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anticipatory adjustment according to 
expectation.” 

In an article titled ““A Workable Idea 
of God’’s3 we find Wieman utilizing the 
operational theory of truth with refer- 
ence to God in the most explicit fashion 
imaginable. What we need, he says, is 
“a working religion; and that requires 
above all a workable idea of God.’”’ The 
first mark of a workable idea of God is 
that it will identify God with “something 
going on which will lift human life to the 
highest when right connections are made 
with it,” for “this is what we must work 
with and connect with, in order to attain 
greatest goods.”’ “A workable idea of 
God is one which enables us to join our- 
selves with his working in such a way as 
...to be sustained and strengthened 
and enriched by it.’’5* Note the opera- 
tional ring of these phrases. Here is the 
approach clearly implied: If we do cer- 
tain things (referred to as “work with,” 
“connect with,” make “right connec- 


tions... with,” “join ourselves with’’), 


then certain environmental strands 
(“something going on,” “his working”’) 
will support these activities in such a way 
that the expected consummation (‘‘hu- 
man life to the highest,” “greatest 
goods,” “sustained, strengthened, and 
enriched’’) will be attained.* 

Because of its obvious practical recom- 
mendations, this operational approach to 
truth about God would naturally receive 
a certain acclaim in every philosophy 
of religion. The distinctive thing about 
the operational philosophy of religion in 
this regard is that it considers this ap- 
proach the only avenue to truth about 
God. Wieman puts the point emphati- 
cally when he writes: “Our idea of God 
must be always kept down to the dimen- 
sions of an operational idea. An opera- 
tional idea is one that is shaped to guide 
practical behavior. But it is an idea into 
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which no speculation is allowed to enter 
beyond the implications just men- 
tioned.’’* Faith enters this philosophy 
of religion not as an added story of 
knowledge but as the element of self- 
commitment directed in accord with 
knowledge operationally derived. As 
Wieman says, “This kind of faith presses 
to the limit the philosophy of instru- 
mentalism’’’? rather than bursti g its 
bounds. 

If operational descriptions of God 
seem, as a result of their utilitarian 
character, to be barren and mechanical, 
it must be remembered that the opera- 
tionalist himself does not hold that they 
exhaust God’s nature. 

We must see that our religious beliefs are 
technological. That means to recognize that our 
religious beliefs are nothing but the most meager 
abstractions and have their value not in deter- 
mining the nature and richness of what is su- 
premely worthful, but in guiding our practical 
conduct in serving the precious reality and di- 
recting our attentive appreciation in the right 
direction. The reality itself must be seen and felt 
to be infinitely richer than these technological 
beliefs.38 


2. The unity of God constitutes some- 
thing of a problem for the operationalist.— 
This was foreshadowed when the notion 
of God as a single event was rejected in 
favor of the notion of God as a type of 
event. This decision opens the opera- 
tional philosophy of religion to the charge 
that its God is not in any significant 
sense one. Homer H. Dubs, for example, 
writes: “God, to the untutored naturalist 
who reads Wieman, must accordingly be, 
not any single entity, but a selection of 
the good features out of the universe, 
which features are considered together 
under the name ‘God.’’’3® And again: 
“An unbiased and careful naturalistic 
examination of Wieman’s philosophy 
must... reject his claim for the unitary 
nature of ...his God.”** John Dewey 
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himself doubts that God, operationally 
conceived as the source of values, can be 
considered to be unitary in any signifi- 
cant sense. He writes: 

The union of ideals with some natural forces 
that generate and sustain them, accomplished 
in human imagination and to be realized 
through human choice and action, is that to 
which the name God might be applied....A 
philosophic polytheist... might attribute to 
me a belief in polytheism, since I said that there 
were many different natural forces and condi- 
tions that generate and sustain our ideal ends. 
The unification of these, was, I said, the work of 
human imagination and will. 


Before we can determine whether God 
is one in operationalism, we must ask 
what the operationalist means by “‘one.”’ 
The word is far from unambiguous. What 
is more, the basic meaning of the term 
tends to vary from philosophy to phi- 
losophy. Mechanism, founded on the 
basic category of the field of locations, 
will think of unity primarily in terms of 
contiguity in this field. Absolute idealism 
defines unity fundamentally as internal 
relatedness. Platonic realism, for its part, 
thinks of unity in terms of participation 
in a single subsistent idea, a particular 
shade of red, for example, being a single 
color regardless of where or how often it 
appears. 

Likewise, operationalism will have its 
own slant on unity. Disowning all 
thought of things-in-themselves, it will 
follow Pepper’s thesis as stated in “A 
Convergence Theory of Similarity,’’# 
and consider events as one in proportion 
to their capacity to elicit a uniform 
response from the individual considering 
them, or to require from him a uniform 
response if a specific desired outcome is 
to accrue. This is a functional theory of 
unity. Wieman accepts it when he says: 

Unity as I understand it, is always relevant 


to some function. I challenge... anyone... to 
show me anything in existence which is unitary 
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in any absolute sense, which cannot be con- 
sidered multiple. Whatever has unity, has it 
only by virtue of serving some one function. 
With respect to that one function it is unitary. 
With respect to multiple functions it is mul- 
tiple.43 


This theory resembles that of Platonic 
idealism in interpreting unity in terms of 
class or kind. But whereas Platonism 
interprets the unity as inhering in the 
items in and of themselves, for opera- 
tionalism events are one only relative to 
a third, responding, event.4 

Now let us gear this operational con- 
ception of unity to the unity of God. The 
secret consists in catching the vision of a 
universe of seething, swarming, inter- 
penetrating events, no event ever ex- 
actly like another, no event ever entering 
as a strand into two events in exactly the 
same way. This is a world in which there 
is no absolute identity—absolutely none. 
And yet there is a surprising amount of 
similarity because of the capacity of the 
human organism to group events accord- 
ing to the general way they affect it. 
God is the class of events which affect 
man in a given way. Specifically, he is 
the class of events directed toward con- 
summations of increased qualitative 
meaning. He is the class of creative 
events.46 The events which constitute 
this class are not in themselves identical. 
But they are all united in the unity of 
function. 

The important thing about such unity 
is, of course, the cues it provides for 
organizing and regulating behavior. 
What difference does it make, asks the 
operationalist, if each creative event is 
unique in subtle or large-scale features? 
If one must respond to all such events in 
substantially the same way (specifically, 
a way describable in terms of alert open- 
mindedness, fluid responsiveness, dif- 
fused perception, and outgoing aware- 
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ness) to be carried to new heights of 
value, the events are one in the only 
practically important sense. In a sense 
the unity lies in the required mode of 
human response, but in an equally impor- 
tant sense the events which meet this 
response by introducing the sought-for 
created value are one by virtue of this 
common function. 

3. In what sense, precisely, is God the 
creator of value?—Not in the sense that 
he is a power back of or underlying the 
realm of events creating them ex nihilo 
or activating substances otherwise inert. 
The notion of creation out of nothing in- 
volves speculative issues which the 
operationalist, with his metaphysical 
cautiousness, will eschew; and ihe 


thought of passive matter requiring ex- 
ternal forces to activate it runs directly 
counter to his contention that existence 
is inherently dynamic.* On the basis of 
these premises it is tempting to assume 
that value textures simply form them- 


selves of their own accord, and thus to 
dismiss as superfluous the notion of God 
as agent creating them. But the dismissal 
does not appear to be warranted; for, 
though every event is in its own right 
self-active, each bears the conditioning 
imprint of the encompassing dynamic 
events which constitute its context and 
shape it to make it what it is. When 
Whitehead says, “‘the present occasion 
...determine(s) a particular commu- 
nity of occasions, which are in some 
respects mutually qualified by reason of 
their inclusion within that same com- 
munity,’’47 he describes the only sense in 
which God creates (‘“determines” or 
“qualifies,” in Whitehead’s words) value- 
events. God is the source or cause of 
qualitative meaning in precisely this 
sense: that he is the wider dynamic web 
of contextual events, describable as the 
process of creative communication, 
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which is the prerequisite for the emer- 
gence of qualitative meaning. 

4. Is God transcendent?—Does opera- 
tional philosophy of religion join tradi- 
tion in holding that he is in some way 
apart or different from the world? 
Transcendence may have at least four 
meanings. The first is based on spatial 
separation. The second is metaphysical, 
God being metaphysically transcendent 
if, to use Whitehead’s phrase, he is an 
exception to metaphysical first princi- 
ples. A third meaning of the word is epis- 
temological. In this meaning, God is 
transcendent if he cannot be known in 
the same general way that we know other 
features of the world and thus requires a 
special channel of access. A final meaning 
of transcendence is axiological. God is 
axiologically transcendent if his goodness 
is radically different from human good- 
ness and so far superior to the latter that 
it should, by right, claim sovereignty 
over every human attainment and cul- 
tural perspective. 

In the operational conception, God is 
not transcendent in the first three senses 
we have indicated. He is not spatially 
transcendent because he is a type of 
event which functions in and among and 
through other spatiotemporal events. He 
is not metaphysically transcendent be- 
cause he is describable in terms of the 
same categories used in accounting for 
any other event in the world.** He is not 
epistemologically transcendent because 
he is knowable in exactly the same way 
that other deep-moving and pervasive 
events of the world are.*? But creativity 
is transcendent in the fourth or axio- 
logical sense. As Wieman says: “If one 
means a reality religiously transcenden- 
tal in the sense of being radically other 
than all created good and claiming 
sovereignty over every human perspec- 
tive and cultural achievement, then 
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creativity is transcendental in this 
sense.’’S° Moreover, operational philoso- 
phy of religion places so much impor- 
tance on God’s transcendence in this 
mode that, even though it disagrees with 
the cognitive import of traditional asser- 
tions of God’s transcendence in the other 
three senses, it is able to appreciate the 
mythological function that these have 
performed in directing men to awareness 
of God’s axiological transcendence. 

5. Does mind or personality apply to 
God?—Probably not, answers the opera- 
tionalist. His empirical leanings prompt 
this reply. “If observation and reason 
made it unmistakably evident that God 
is a personality, it would be another mat- 
ter,’ Wieman writes. “But observation 
and reason do not so testify.’’s? “I do not 
see sufficient evidence to support the be- 
lief that this process is a personality.’’s$ 

If it be asked why the operationalist 
then continues at times to use the pro- 
noun “he” in referring to God, the 
answer is simply that, while this is ad- 
mittedly misleading in certain respects, 
the alternative “it” is really no less so. 
For in our language “‘it’’ carries a pro- 
nounced ring of disparagement, and the 
operational philosopher will want to pro- 
tect his concept of God against this at all 
costs. What is needed is a pronoun which 
connotes greater value than the word 
“‘he,”’ for the operational) philosopher of 
religion holds that God differs from per- 
sonality by being superior rather than 


inferior to it. Wieman writes: 


] hold that God towers in unique majesty 
infinitely above the little hills which we call 
minds and personalities. For ages men looked 
down to find God, among animals and plants 
and physical things. At last they learned to look 
horizontally at personalities. Some day they 
may learn to look up to see God in a summit 
that reaches high above mind and personality. 
I claim that when we try to apply these con- 
cepts of mind and personality to a reality so 
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rich and great as God, we have to stretch them 
so far that they split and break to pieces.54 

Set within world hypotheses other than 
the operational, this contention that 
something other than personality may 
be of more value than personality itself is 
likely to appear as little more than a 
desperate rhetorical attempt to salvage 
the importance of God after personality 
has been denied him.ss But within the 
operational point of view the situation is 
altogether different. For operationalism 
envisions an open world in which present 
processes genuinely decide and direct the 
course of the future. Consequently, as 
we have seen, the principal criterion or 
evaluation in this world hypothesis is 
with reference to what something can do, 
not what it in itself is. Given this basic 
shift in evaluation, it is altogether natu- 
ral to assume that there are things in the 
world more important than personalities. 
When we compare creativity and per- 
sonality by this operational standard, 
creativity appears immeasurably super- 
human; for men can make mechanisms, 
but God, working as the process of sym- 
bolic interaction, creates minds and per- 
sonalities. To just the extent, then, that 
minds are superior to mechanisms is 
God’s work superior to man’s, and God 
greater than man despite the mind and 
personality of the latter. 

6. How pervasive is God?—He has 
usually been thought to be omnipresent, 
whereas, if he be identified with the proc- 
ess of symbolic interaction, he is limited 
to a speck of sidereal space and a split- 
second of cosmic time. Actually, the 
operational philosopher of religion has no 
settled opinion on this point. Typically, 
he founds his conception of God on that 
which is most evident and most practical, 
namely, the idea of creative symbolic in- 


teraction as the source of all qualitative 
meaning. Whether substantially the 
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same process operates in modified form 
on lower levels of life and nature is a 
speculative question about which the 
cautious operationalist is likely to remain 
noncommittal. It is, however, possible to 
make out a case along these lines. It 
might be argued that God’s generic trait 
is a type of creative interaction which 
results in external relations being trans- 
formed into internal ones, or, in other 
words, that God is the process of growth 
in general.S® In this case God would be 
pervasive, for growth extends from the 
lowest to the highest cosmic levels. At 
one point Wieman wrote: 


Growth is a creative synthesis. It is the union 
of diverse elements in such a way that the new 
relation transforms them into a whole that is 
very different from the mere sum of the original 
factors. Chemical elements unite in this 
way....A flower grows by absorbing such ele- 
ments as sunshine, air, water, and minerals, but 
these are transformed in the new synthesis so 
that the original elements are no longer recog- 
nizable. The mind of a human being grows by 
absorbing ideas, sentiments, attitudes from the 
social environment, but these are transformed 
in the new synthesis. The culture of a commu- 
nity grows by absorbing the ideas, techniques, 
skills, sentiments of the past and adding to these 
the newer developments of the present.s? 


Whether the coming-together of atoms 
to form molecules has enough in common 
with the coming-together of attitudes 
and ideas to make up minds and per- 
sonalities to warrant their being re- 
garded as products of a single process is, 
as we have said, a point which the opera- 


tionalist will not be nu ~~ concerned to 


argue. Wieman’s writings show a general 


trend away from identifying God with 


a\\ growth and toward equating him spe- 


cifically with the -.scess of symbolic 


communication. This shift parallels a 
movement toward an increasingly rigor- 
OUS Operational viewpoint on his part. 
Always practical and cautious, the opera- 
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tionalist will usually be content to econo- 
mize on speculation and define God in 
terms which make a difference to man. 

7. Finally, is not creativity the work of 
God rather than God himself?—It is 
fitting that we close this statement of 
the operational concept by returning to 
this question which initiated the inquiry ; 
for to all but those who have fully worked 
their way into the operational point of 
view, it will always seem that the opera- 
tionalist never gets past the preliminary 
question of what God does to the crucial 
one of what he is.5? Robert Calhoun, for 
example, confesses that with respect to 
Wieman’s identification of God as the 
growth of meaning and value in the 
world, he (Calhoun) is “of those who pre- 
fer to say that such growth is not God 
... but ‘the work of God or the manifes- 
tation of God.’ 5? “When such terms as 
‘interaction,’ ‘growth,’ and the like, are 
treated as ultimates,’ Calhoun con- 
tinues, ‘‘I am puzzled to know just what 
is meant.’ The metaphysical source of 
his puzzlement bubbles out four pages 
later in the question, “What does these 
various things?’’* One can almost feel 
the suppressed exasperation released by 
the question. A whole philosophy gen- 
erates the pressure behind it; for Calhoun 
is looking for “the unique individual as 
the terminus of all relations, behaviors 
and interactions.” But, since from the 
operational perspective the question 
points in a misguided direction, Wieman 
clings, as Calhoun rightly points out, to 
the “‘dynamic’ terminology which he 
shares with Mead, Dewey and White- 
head.’’} Naturally, the consequences 
from Calhoun’s point of view are “a 
serious loss of precision,”™4 and “‘a theory 
so often recast in terms ostensibly so 
exact and actually so fluctuating and ill- 
coordinated, that ambiguities of many 


sorts weaken and obscure its innate 
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power.’®s Calhoun is a critical realist,” 
Wieman an operationalist. 

Homer H. Dubs has the same diffi- 
culty when he tries to understand the 
notion of God without ether. He ex- 
presses his troubles in an article titled 
“Religious Naturalism—an  Evalua- 
tion.’’*? He objects that Wieman’s defini- 
tion of God in terms of ‘‘a process, an 
order of events, a system of patterns... 
does not yet give an account of what God 
is.’ Now any operationalist would be 
quick to agree that any statement which 
goes no further than to say that God isa 
process, an order of events, a system of 
patterns, is so vague as to be almost 
worthless. The statement must be se- 
verely sharpened up in terms of what 
type of process. But it is not refinement 
in this direction which Dubs wants. In- 
stead, he asks that Wieman tell him (1) 
what are the elements involved in the 
interaction described as God and (2) 
what causes such interaction. Here are 
his own words. Relative to the first re- 
quest he writes: “But we must ask the 
further questions: What is this God? To 
what group of entities does he belong?” 
And regarding the second: 


Just as interactions cannot occur without 
objects to interact, so a system of interactions 
cannot exist without some more or less perma- 
nent objects to produce and explain its syste- 
matic character. .. . A system of events without 
any object or objects to bring about that syste- 
matic character would be like a shower of stones, 
all hitting the same point without any object, 
cause, or reason for them to hit the same point— 
it would be a miracle without even a God to 
produce it. 


You can almost see metaphysics bursting 
from between the lines of these state- 
ments—the metaphysics of a world of 
passive substances requiring some ex- 
traneous power to push them about or 
at least to give them direction. Given 
such a picture of the world, obviously 
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no process can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for unless not only the pushing 
but what does the pushing and what is 
pushed are named. 

But the point is, of course, that opera- 
tionalism is the bold attempt to describe 
the world without remainder in terms of 
dynamic, interactive processes.** Con- 
sequently, in this philosophy there are 
only two possible ways to account for 
anything: (1) in terms of what it does, 
i.e., the type of activity it exhibits. or (2) 
in terms of the behavior of the elements 
which make it up. I can describe Mr. 
Jones after the first fashion by saying he 
is someone who can conduct a conversa- 
tion or who sees to it that the corner 
drugstore is open at eight o’clock every 
morning or who gets angry at the slight- 
est provocation. After the second fash- 
ion, especially if I am a physiologist, I 
can describe Mr. Jones in terms of the 
interrelationship of the constituent ele- 
ments which make him up, his muscles, 
nerves, circulatory system, etc. In terms 
of the first type of description, Jones is 
what he does; in terms of the second, he 
is what the strands which constitute him 
do. In both cases he is specified in terms 
of a given type of activity or process. 
Moreover, says the operationalist, this is 
the only way being can ever be specified, 
for in operationalism being is process 
and process being. This is the secret of 
the philosophy. When it is grasped, one 
no longer yearns to push below process 
to a substantial substratum. Until it is 
grasped, descriptions of God in terms of 
process, interaction, and activity cannot 
help having a haunting sense of empti- 
ness, bottomlessness, slipperiness, and 
incompletion. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


One may regard this fact that opera- 
tionalism never really gets back of verbs 
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and processes to nouns and substances 
as a symptom of the inadequacy of this 
world view. One may even consider it so 
severe as to abandon altogether opera- 
tionalism, and with it the operational 
philosophy of religion. But this shifts the 
criticism of the operational conception 
of God to another level—the level where 
it really belongs but is seldom pressed, 
namely, the level which inquires into the 
adequacy of the total operational point 
of view. Our purpose in this statement 


Ii! 


has been neither to criticize nor to defend 
this philosophy. This is a story for an- 
other day. Here our purpose has been the 
more modest one: to catch the opera- 
tional assumptions in the process of con- 
ditioning the operational theory of God 
and to suggest that, if the world is to be 
operationally conceived, God without 
ether is the logical conception of deity. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis 
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THE MEANING OF HISTORY AND RELIGION 
IN FREUD’S THOUGHT" 


It may perhaps seem to you as though our theories are a kind of myth- 
ology. ... But does not every science come in the end to a kind of myth- 
ology?—Freup, “Why War?” in Collected Papers, V, 283. 


PHILIP RIEFF* 


Is study is part of a larger at- 

| tempt to elucidate the two organ- 
izing models of Freud’s thought, in 

order to approach the total attitude con- 
trolling that thought. The first con- 
trolling model is called, here, the “model 
of time’’; the second, the “model of 
analogy.’’ This is to say, Freud's thought 
is, on the one hand, retrospective, his- 
torical, and, on the other, analogical. 
The more important of the two models as 
these order the Freudian interpretation 
of the meaning of religion, history, and 
politics—the model of time—is the sub- 
ject of this essay. After this introduction 
outlines the alternative organizing mod- 
els of Freud’s historical thought, Section 
{undertakes to understand the Freudian 
psychology of history and the temporal 
relation between history and its religious 
dynamic, Kairos. Section II analyzes the 
instrumentation of Kairos as religious 
tradition. Section III is a statement on 
the methodological significance of the 
model of time as Kairos in Freud’s 


thought. Section IV is a concluding ex- 


plication of Freud's Kairos concept as 
he used it to interpret the history oi the 


* Philip Rieff is instructor in the socia) sciences 
in the College of the University of Chicago, at pres- 
ent at work on a book to be titled “‘'The Disdain of 
the Masses: Studies in the Sociology of Politics and 
Culture in the Nineteenth Century.” He has con- 
tributed articles to Commentary and other journals. 
It is the intention of the Editors to follow the pres- 
ent article with a seque) critica)\y evaluating Freud’s 


view of history and religion as set forth here. 


Jewish and Christian religions and the 
nature of politics. 

The guiding assumption of this study 
is contained in its motto. Freud’s myth 
constructions, his metapsychological spec- 
ulations, are not decorative to his in- 
sight. Rather, they are essential to it, a 
necessary base for it. “Without meta- 
psychological speculation and theorizing 
—JI had almost said ‘phantasy —we 
shall not get a step further.’’? A critical 
exposition and analysis of Freud’s major 
conceptual models, including the myth 
frames of his total insight, may disclose, 
in some degree, the whole of Freud’s out- 
look, the intimate substructure of his 
insight. 

The organizing models of Freud’s 
analysis, in its import for religious, his- 
torical, and political thought, may exist 
in two alternative interpretations. First, 
Freud may be considered a late child of 
the Enlightenment. Religion, history, 
and politics are seen, in this view, as a 
unilinear sublimationa) process, char- 
acterized, not as for some later types of 
humanist liberalism (W. F. Ogburn) by 
technological advances, the superstruc- 
tural epiphenomena of the progress 
struggle, but primarily by ethical and 
moral elevation as the controlling value. 
In this first interpretation, Freud is in 
the main line of humanist religious 
liberalism, whose perspective does not 
depend, as it does for a dominant strain 
of contemporary secular liberalism, on an 
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estimate of the technological constella- 
tion, but upon the constantly increasing 
power of the controlling ethical values. 
In these terms, Freud saw history as the 
unilinear movement from barbarism to 
civilization, from Id to Super-Ego, from 
killer-man to humanist-man. The im- 
mediate objection to this interpretation, 
of Freud as humanist-liberal, as optimist, 
is that he is deeply concerned with the 
barbarism of war, as a type of event 
crucial to the understanding of religion, 
history, and politics. But, in this view, 
Freud’s thoughts on war may be located 
in terms of war as a temporary regres- 
sion, a setback to the unilinear, progres- 
sive movement of societies. 

Second, Freud may be considered to 
have understood the “‘setbacks’’ to civi- 
lization not on a unilinear level, but as 
cyclical returns to earlier types of action 
from which man moves out again only 
to return. War becomes, in this second 
view, not a “setback,” temporary and 
unfortunate, but an integral element in 
the circular motion of human history. 
The example of war gives a clue to an in- 
terpretation of the model of time con- 
trary to that provided by the first: here, 
time is seen as the cyclica) return of the 
ever-same; there, as the unilinear, unidi- 
rectional line of progress. The images of 
the circle and the ascending line, the 
moods of pessimism and optimism— 
these express Freud’s basic attitudes and 
characterize its fertile contradictions. 
However, it is an object of this study to 
indicate, on the evidence of Freud’s 
writings as clinician and moral phi- 
losopher, which of these polar orienta- 
tions is 4 more adequate approximation 


of the basic posture informing Freud’s 


thought. 
1 


“Our hysterical patients suffer from 
remimscences.’’ Freud italicized the pas- 


IIs 


sage. He intended the model of time to 
become of central importance to his read- 
ers. The emphasis is all on reminiscence. 
History, the memory of existence in 
time, is the flaw. Neurosis is the failure 
to escape the past, the burden of one’s 
history. Neurotics “cannot escape from 
the past.’’3 

Freud was fascinated and horrifed by 
the power of the past. The whole unique- 
ness of man, the cause of his agony, his 
anxiety, is that man is a historical per- 
son, the mask of his history. Beginning 
with the concept of man as time-bound, 
Freud’s major scientific achievement is 
his systematic insight into the life-his- 
tory of the individual and the social 
process in history. Particularly at the 
end of his life, he was preoccupied with 
the problem of time-bindedness in man 
and society as it expressed itself in the 
most interesting of neuroses—indeed, the 
primal neurosis—teligion. 

Like his great anticipator, Nietzsche, 
Freud was fascinated by history in the 
same degree as he attached a negative 
valuation to it. The end of the psycho- 
analytic process, both valuationally and 
chronologically, is to emancipate the 
patient from the burden of his history.‘ 
Neurosis is an “abnormal clinging to the 
past.” “Fixation” on the past, the 
arrestment of the necessary develop- 
ment, is the most “significant character- 
istic of the neurosis.’’> 

The first thing to say about history is 
that it is never, properly, past, That is, 
the past is never dead. It lives in the 
mind, never to perish. The past, indeed, 
operates “alongside the latest.”6 The 
contemporaneity of the uncontempo- 


raneous is time’s essential characteristic.7 
In a facetious moment, Freud was even 
inclined to doubt whether dragons are 
really extinct. However, it is not the 
entire history of an individual or group 
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that lives, just as it is not the latest. All 
history is not equivalent. On the con- 
trary, the history that lives, that cannot 
be destroyed (except perhaps by psycho- 
analysis), is precisely the most remote, 
the earliest. 

It is the ‘“‘remoteness of time”’ that is 
the “really decisive factor’ in the ex- 
perience of the unconscious. Yet, it is 
not enough even to say that it is the re- 
motest history that continues. There is, 
according to Freud, an overdetermina- 
tion in history, as much in individual ex- 
perience as in collective. A certain event, 
or events, necessarily in remote rather 
than near history—indeed, at the be- 
ginning—becomes determinative of all 
that must follow. Freud is a mono- 
causalist. His method destroys multiple 
causation and thus the full truth of mani- 
fold understanding. Reducing change to 
constancy, Freud collapses history into 
nature, religion and politics into psy- 
chology. 

It is in the master-doctrine not only 
of the conservation of the past but of its 
determinativeness that Freud psycholo- 
gizes religion, history, and politics out of 
existence. If Freud accused Marx of pro- 
faning “the grandiose multiformity of 
human life’’ by the monocausal recogni- 
tion of “material needs” as the “‘sole mo- 
tives” of history, then the accusation 
ought to become as much a self-accusa- 
tion. The Freudian reductionism to 
“psychic needs”’ is perhaps an even more 
grandiose profanation of human multi- 
formity than the Marxist.'° 

For Freud, a given life-history, even as 
a given group history, must be examined 
in terms of the experience of crucial 
events occurring necessarily at a specific 
historical time. What is crucial needs 
have happened early. There had to be a 
Kairos, that crucial time in the past that 
is decisive for what then must come after. 


Kairos may be thought of as antinomical 
to Chronos, mathematical time in which 
each unit is qualitatively identical. 
Kairotic time, on the other hand, is not 
qualitatively identical—rather the re- 
verse. Thus, for Freud, memory-time is 
always kairotic. For example, the kairot- 
ic time of childhood may overwhelm 
vast stretches of later chronological time. 
This identifies Kairos with traumatic 
event, as we shall see in detail below. 

As historian of the meaning of social 
existence, Freud, like the ancient Jews, 
the early Christians, Marx, and others, 
subscribed to the doctrine of the crucial 
time, the right time, the “moment rich in 
content and significance,’’™ the time of 
“decisive importaice’’” in history. This 
is Kairos. However, the Freudian under- 
standing of Kairos is antithetical to the 
dynamic theological understanding. For 
Tillich, for example, Kairos is the break 
into a radically different future, into 
the fulness of time, providing new 
opportunity. But, for Freud, Kairos is, 
at most, the renaming of the past. The 
kairotic event has already happened; 
while, in the radical theological under- 
standing, Kairos is past only so far as it 
has been manifest as a hint—even a 
proclamation—of the future. Kairos is to 
come, however much it has proclaimed 
its coming. 

Freud’s cyclical, organic model of 
Kairos is best understood polarized 
against the unilinear, time-directed model 
of radical religious and secular thought. 
The second model performs a revolution- 
ary function: God has still more to break 
forth. What is broken forth may well re- 
verse what is. God is not bound. The 
future is a promise of new things and of 
good news. 

The Freudian conception, however, is, 
in formal terms, close to one type of 
Christian thought: the Augustinian. Like 
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the Augustinians, Freud locates the 
crucial time totally in the past. Augus- 
tinians locate Kairos as the transforma- 
tive event creating Christ’s church. 
Freud’s conception is equally static, if 
differently located. Thus, it would be an 
oversimplification to understand the 
Freudian conception of Kairos as an in- 
version of the Christian. Freud, like 
Augustine and other sacramental think- 
ers, used Kairos to mean the principle of 
the moment of transformation in history. 
To that extent, his is identical with all 
Kairos thinking. Kairos is_ history, 
whether it radicalizes history or fixates 
it. The polarity is in the location of the 
transformation. Freud and conservative 
religious thinkers locate the transforma- 
tion in the past. Radical thought locates 
the possibility of transformation in the 
future. The difference is the clue to 
Freud’s politics as much as it is to 
Augustine’s. History is predestination. 
Freud locates the instrument of predes- 
tination in the structure of the uncon- 
scious, however, rather than in tlie struc- 
ture of the church. Kairos has access to 
the unconscious, as chronological time, 
Chronos, the measuring of time into 
equivalent, quantitative components, 
does not. Kairotic history is the content 
as well as the dynamic of the uncon- 
scious. Nothing other than Kairos, and 
its consequences, is, properly, history and 
personality. It is in this sense that Freud 
has assimilated the concept of predesti- 
nation to his psychology. 

The immediate impact of the Freudian 
Kairos concept, however, may be said to 
be the confrontation of academic faculty 
psychology by crisis psychology. Crisis 
psychology, muted in Pascal and Mon- 
taigne, extended by Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche, was deepened by Freud to 
challenge the whole intent and operation 
of faculty psychology. After Freud, 
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Pascal and Montaigne seem more mod- 
ern and interesting, and Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche more relevant, than the 
faculty psychologists. Who does not 
think Kierkegaard is more relevant than 
Ebbinghaus? The chromatic time of ex- 
perimental testing (e.g., of reaction 
speeds) ignored man at his most defini- 
tive, as a crescive psychic structure. 
Nineteenth-century psychology  con- 
ceived of the nature of man in terms of a 
summation of compartmentalized facul- 
ties, accessible in ‘‘natural science’’ ex- 
periments in terms of the model of 
mechanical reactions. This is the history 
of memory-testing experiments from 
William James, who began it, to Ebbing- 
haus, who brought it to its famous 
pinnacle. For the latter, finally, “pure” 
memory could be represented as a con- 
tainer of rote-learned nonsense syllables, 
measurable by speed and amount. The 
insights of faculty psychology say little 
or nothing about human nature. In the 
case of reaction speeds, for example, the 
insights are relevant only to the fetish- 
ized operations of alienated labor (e.g., a 
telephone operator) in modern occupa- 
tional roles. Given a socially imposed 
task, faculty psychology may report 
strain thresholds but report nothing of 
the crescive quality of human nature. On 
the other hand, what matter for Freud 
are the spontaneous elements of human 
nature. Memory, in crisis psychology, is 
not an empty container, storing equally 
crucial nonsense syllables. Memory is, 
substantively, Kairos. 

It is essential to the determinative 
power of Kairos that it has been, at 
some time, repressed. Repression sup- 
plies private and public history its dy- 
namic. Both histories are too significant 
to be remembered simply, directly. But 
to be forgotten, of course, is not to be 
abolished. For Freud, as for Nietzsche, 
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forgetting is an action (repression), not 
the absence of action, something dropped 
out of the container-mind. The uncon- 
 jous, the historical origin, retains. The 
forgotten is not impotent because it is 
covert. History, as we shall see, can con- 
tain no surprises. The known does not 
arise from new experience, but from the 
remembered. Like prehistory, the un- 
known is only the forgotten. In this 
sense, according to Freud, men “have 
always known.” Kairos needs to be for- 
gotten, at least to be screened, but it is 
always potentially known; it does not 
cease to operate in human affairs. Con- 
temporary events are, at most, the ac- 
tion-screen of kairotic history. Life- 
history and public history, in Freud’s 
view, are repetitions, compelled by the 
power of the repressed Kairos. 

The dynamic thrust of Kairos is a)- 
ways from unconscious knowiedge to 
conscious. Knowledge is recall; history, 
re-enactment. What has been given in 
time past as Kairos becomes thereafter 
pregnant with future. Every “pathogenic 
experience” implies a “previous one,’ the 
later one ‘“‘endowed’’ with the earlier’s 
“pathogenic quality.”’ If for Marx the 
past is pregnant with the future, with the 
proletariat as the midwife of history, for 
Freud the future is pregnant with the 
past, with the psychoanalvst as the abor- 
tionist of history. 

By his collapse of future into past, 
Freud came close to a Platonic theory of 
reminiscence, however naturalistic his 
model. Men seek to do what they have 
already done, as, for Plato, men’s insight 
into the new is an idea beheld in the pase. 
For Freud, men can only do what they 
have once done. History, understood at 
the level of the unconscious, holds no 
surprises. Neither does it brook any sur- 


prises. \t is “in this particular way,’ 
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Freud concluded, “that men have always 
known ... that once upon a time they 
had a primeval father and killed him.’’ 
The Freudian Kairos is the primal crime. 
The history that follows is repetition. 

The Freudian idea of knowledge as 
reminiscence—of history as recurrence— 
does not depend, as it does for Plato, on 
the myth of the pre-existence of the soul. 
Rather, Freud, like Nietzsche, to whom 
he acknowledged a debt and feared to 
read for that reason,’™* is Lamarckian. 
For both, the most crucial inheritance is 
of character, and character is trans- 
mitted through tradition. Tradition, 
then, is understood as the transformation 
of history into personality. The resem- 
blance between Freud’s thought and a 
major strain in Nietzsche is, plainly, 
close.5 For both, the man most highly 
valued is the one who transcends history, 
thus escaping the burden of it. For both, 
it is not the most recent history, but the 
most remote, that istransmitted. And, for 
both, the recapitulation of the past in the 
individual is a “remembering” of the 
basic past, a reimbodiment of kairotic 
history." 

There is evidence, however, that 
Freud did not try to avoid the indirect 
influence, at least, of Plato.’ Bernfeld 
writes'® that Freud in 1879, at twenty- 
three, translated the twelfth volume of a 
collected edition of the writings of John 
Stuart Mill. The volume included Mill’s 


essay on Grote’s Plato, in which Mill 


comments on the Platonic theory of 
anamnesis. Bernfeld writes that Freud 
is reported to have said that he had been 
“greatly impressed by the theory of 
anamnesis and that he had, at one time, 
given it a great dea) of thought.’’ How- 
ever, the young student Freud, who went 
into medicine rather reluctantly, pre- 


ferring to read myth and. history, is very 
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different from the older Freud, the 
natural scientist, who treated Plato quite 
severely. 


IT 


What defines the impact of Kairos 
upon men is their reaction to it, against 
it. Freud characterized the meaning of 
history as repressive and sublimative. 
Kairos must, in the first instance, oper- 
ate as a great repressive event. The reac- 
tion to the event is, of course, un- 
conscious. History, as the trail of Kairos, 
becomes a process of the ‘“‘return of the 
repressed,”’? distorted extensively but 
nevertheless eternally recapitulating the 
Kairos.”° ° 

Freud then raised the question: ‘In 
what form’ does Kairos live on? His 
answer is that Kairos lives as “‘tradi- 
tion.’’* Finally, tradition is defined as 
the historical content of the mass un- 
conscious. The definition came reluctant- 
ly, even though Freud thought it com- 
mon knowledge. Even Jung knew it. 
Jung, as Freud wrote, did nothing by in- 
troducing the idea of the collective un- 
conscious. The “content of the uncon- 
scious is collective anyhow.’’? 

But “it was not easy,” Freud tells us, 
“‘to introduce the conception of the un- 
conscious into mass [e.g., social} psychol- 
ogy.”’*> However, there was no more 
adequate theoretical alternative. With- 
out the hypothesis of the mass psyche, 
Freud finds the dynamic as well as the 
achievements of tradition—the substance 
of history—incomprehensible. Tradition, 
finally, must be treated “as equivalent 
to repressed material in the mental life 
of the individual.” On the conscious, 
cultural surface of a social structure, 
tradition, the repressed content of the 
past, is something “‘vanished and over- 


come in the jife of a people.”* But it is 
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simply the hidden spring of personal and 
collective history—hidden as latency. 

Freud conceptualizes tradition as la- 
tency, and latency not as potency but as 
fixation. This is “the intrinsic nature of a 
tradition.’’5 The present, and the future, 
is that latent in the past. The future, like 
the present, in Freud’s view, is pre- 
empted by the past. The future is only 
the latent past. The inner core of history 
is circular, as much for Freud, with his 
biologistically cyclical time model, as for 
the Greeks. The future is simply that 
which is overtaken by the past. In con- 
trast to utopian and eschatological Jew- 
ish, Christian, humanist, or Marxist 
thought, in Freud’s view the future has 
no power over the past. History is a 
closed system. There are no unknown 
probabilities. What will happen is what 
has happened, granted a shift in con- 
text. History, Freud concludes, loves 
restorations. Above all, history loves 
“faithful reproduction.” Time is the 
order of reduplication. 

Finally, for Freud, as contrasted with 
utopian thought, man cannot become 
what he wishes to be. He can only be- 
come what he has been. The future is not 
an open disposition. Rather, men can 
only hope to be made conscious of what 
they must be by learning what they have 
been. Freud possessed an almost total 
disdain of the future. His well-known 
pessimism as a social thinker must be 
understood in terms of his mode) of re- 
current time against the openness and 
opportunity of a qualitatively different 
future. 

Freud proposes an anti-eschatology, 
an anti-utopianism. There is nothing 
qualitatively different beyond this life 
and this way of life. His answer to any 


failure of the future to be qualitatively 
different from the past must be the great 
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jibe of all disdain of the future: not “TI 
told you so!’ but, more quietly, “I could 
have told you so!” All observable 
presents point to the past. In so far as 
there is a future, it is a spurious future. 
The future is, at most, spurious because 
it is inescapable as the latent past. 

Finally, Freud’s model of time makes 
his basic attitude antitheodical. There is 
no hope, no promise. Nor is there justi- 
fication. This is the best of all possible 
worlds, as it is the only possible world. 
The future is an illusion. And as the 
future is an illusion, life-ideals and quali- 
tative progress are illusions. The only 
end of life is life, living. One can only 
hope to survive. Freud’s temper is 
stoical. The content of the rationality of 
man is to face up to the comfortless 
world as it is and will be. The basic pos- 
ture of Freud is as Stoic. 

This does not disqualify the prophetic 
element in Freud’s basic posture. Rather 
the prophet compounded the stoic to 
create Freud’s orientation. Both prophet 
and stoic have as their chief life-duty and 
social function the maintenance of self- 
identity in the face of threatening forces. 
Both live in a permanent crisis state, and 
the function of the crisis psychology is 
the maintenance of self-identity. 

Freud’s orientation is close to the 
crucial social element in the prophetic 
temper. The function of the crisis psy- 
chology of prophets is to heighten the 
sense of threat and fear in the face of un- 
controlled changes, and to offer a con- 
trol: hope as the psychic state supplied 
by adhering to tradition, with the 
prophet as instructor. Freud is, in one 
sense, on the side of tradition. He seeks 
to remind people of it and of its im- 
portance. He is the instructor revealing 
the meaning of the past to his listeners. 
But his prophetism must not be labored 
too far. To be a prophet is to assert that 
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there is no way out of tradition, not to 
try systematically to abort it. And 
Freud’s end, processionally and valua- 
tionally, is to abort tradition, for the 
sake of a type of progress unknown to 
history thus far, left undescribed beyond 
the ideal image of the psychoanalyzed 
personality emancipated by rational 
analysis from commitments to the kai- 


rotic past. 


In the view of humanist liberalism, 
social progress is thought capable of be- 
ing effected. Progress has come to mean, 
in this sense, the overcoming of history, 
a break with tradition. This view of 
progress is simply naive, according to 
Freud. The paradox of “progress’’ as it 
has been made is that it is always reac- 
tionary. No “progress”? has been pos- 
sible, Freud thought, without the opera- 
tion of tradition. To leave the present is 
to call up the repressed past, to erupt 
underneath the present. The eruption of 
tradition is the eternal return of the re- 
pressed. In this “resides its peculiar 
power,” in this its power to “subjugate 
individuals and peoples.’’?7 

The role of the prophet illustrates 
most concretely the return pattern of 
“progressive” action. The prophet, who 
is the archetypal progressive personal- 
ity, is revolutionary at the same time 
and in the same sense that he is reaction- 
ary. That is, a prophet is a revolution- 
ary in so far as he is a traditionalist. 
Against the main currents of his time, he 
‘preached the old Mosaic doctrine.’’* 
His role is to sound the call back, to 
shout “Remember.” To be a prophet is 
to be the mouth of the tradition, thus re- 
newing tradition among the masses, 
from the midst of whom Freud thought 
the prophet arose to laicize them. The 
power to speak the tradition is the 
prophet’s precisely because the prophet 
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is a traditionalist. That is, he is especial- 
ly sensitive to the repressed material, 
and thus becomes a temporal instrument 
of the tradition, ‘“‘seized’’ by it. 

However, as Freud writes, a whole 
people may be especially sensitive to the 
repressed historical material that is their 
tradition. It is proof of the power of tra- 
dition among the Jewish masses, of 
their “special psychical fitness,”’ accord- 
ing to Freud, that they produced so 
many prophets,” all come to renew that 
tradition that is the Mosaic religion. 
(Freud does not find it necessary to ex- 
plain the undoubted traditionalism of 
the Asiatic masses, despite the fact that 
Asiatic culture lacks prophetism as a 
social role.) Indeed, Judaism “exercized 
influence on the Jewish people only when 
it had become a tradition.’’3° The kai- 
rotic “mental residue” which has be- 
come a “heritage’’ of that great time 
‘needs only to be awakened.’ The role 
of the prophet is always to shout: 
“Sleepers awake!’’ 

Kairos, Freud came to think, is such 
an important experience that it must 
have “produced, or at least prepare? . . 
far-reaching changes in the life of man.”’ 
“T cannot help thinking,”’ he concludes, 
that “it [the primal crime] must have left 
some permanent trace in the human soul 
—something comparable to a_tradi- 
tion.”” 

The tradition is a constant. But it is a 
constant that makes history and politics 
meaningless. The primal event, Kairos, 
cuts the cord of nature. But, having cut 
that cord, the sequence of historical 
events that follow upon Kairos again 
lose their autonomy. Whatever qualita- 
tive change occurs is reduced by Freud 
to its real, true meaning: a shifting con- 
text of the ever-recurrent. 


Til 


The consequence of Kairos, according 
to Freud, is an “archaic heritage” in the 
psychic structure of man that “corre- 
sponds to the instincts in animals.” So 
far as men have instincts these are his- 
torical: Kairos is to the human what in- 
stinct is to the animal. Both reign 
supreme, one in man, the other in beast. 

Freud’s theory of Kairos as instinctual 
may be understood as an equivalent of 
his definition of instinct as rooted in his- 
tory, as history-bound. An instinct may 
be defined as an inner [e.g., biologically 
rooted] urge to reinstate some earlier con- 
dition. An instinct is conservative, its 


function restoration. In the face of 


change, which is a regression (archaic 
model) or repression (sublimational mod- 
el), instinct attempts to force a return to 
the status quo ante in the face of the self- 
clarificatory insight of the event or of the 
psychoanalytic process. Kairos, as the 


psychological equivalent of instinct, 
functions in a similar way; reason, and 
the ethic it demands, are threatened. It 
is almost as if, for Freud, instinct and 
Kairos alone have the historical function 
of reinstatement. The historicizing of 
instinct and the instinctualizing of his- 
tory allow Freud to understand the life 
and historical process in Hellenic terms: 
as cyclical. As life has forgotten death 
before life, there must be a death in- 
stinct to remind life of its genesis and to 
reinstate into history the pattern of 
eternal recurrence.** 

However, the identities of instinct and 
Kairos do not destroy the differences. 
The consequence of Kairos, “the archaic 
heritage of mankind,” includes “not only 
dispositions, but also ideational contents, 
memory-traces of the experiences of 
former generations.”** If Kairos differs 
from instinct so far as it has ideational 
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content, though it is for that reason of 
difference no less permanent, the ques- 
tion of the generations still remains to be 
answered in detail. How is the ideational 
content of the past transmitted? That is, 
how is tradition possible? 

Plainly, there is culture. Freud said as 
much and turned to what he considered 
to be more profound continuity. Here 
Freud’s Lamarckianism became central. 
He had to deal with the individual and 
the group as analogous.*° 

Freud had decided that in the case of 
the individual the past survives in the 
unconscious. But it was not enough to 
know, as he knew with the social 
scientist, that the social structure of a 
civilization is a mirror of its history. 
That did not interest Freud so much. 
He was no Marxist, nor even a Revision- 
ist. Nor is it simply that ideational con- 
tents are preserved esoterically, in priest- 
hoods, or exoterically, in enlightened, 
publicly oriented intelligentsias, or in 
coteries, or in all manner of class, caste, 
and status formations. It is not enough 
to say that the higher status groups, be- 
cause of their status, conserve the cul- 
ture. Unknown to themselves, it is the 
masses who are the real conservatives. 
Therefore, Freud writes, there must be 
“‘something also in the ignorant mass of 
the people akin to this knowledge on the 
part of the few.”’*" The difference be- 
tween the masses and the classes, the 
many and the few, is that the latter are 
reflective, rationally aware. The many 
are unreflective, irrationa!, and unaware. 
It is as carriers of only feeling awareness, 
not of rational consciousness, that Freud 
disdains the masses (cf. G. H. Mead, 
Mind, Self, and Society, where the J is 
equated with the Jd as unknowable). 

Freud presumes, as we have said be- 


fore, that there is almost complete “con- 
cordance between the individual and the 


mass.’’ As the individual so the masses, 
too, “retain an impression of the past in 
unconscious memory traces.’’38 These 
memory traces exist permanently in the 
Id. Therefore, “there probably exists in 
the mental life of the individual not only 
what he has experienced himself, but 
also what he brought with him at birth,” 
ideational “fragments of phylogenetic 
origin, an archaic heritage.’’39 

Thus, as individuals differ in respect of 
their inheritance of psychic as well as 
physiological dispositions, so must 
groups. For Freud, there seemed to have 
been differential stakes in the primal 
crime, Kairos. Our “archaic inheritance 
includes these differences.’’ Some actions 
“can only be understood phylogenetical- 
ly, in relation to the experiences of 
earlier generations.’’4° Freud thought 
the difference between inherited and ac- 
quired characteristics constructed by 
biological and social science had been 
exaggerated. There was no antithesis. 
“What was acquired by our ancestors is 
certainly an important part of what we 
inherit.’’4 

Modern biological science may express 
amusement, even indignation. But Freud 
could not imagine social or biological sci- 
ence proceeding without taking this 
point into account. Accepting a type of 
Lamarckianism for purposes of his own 
metapsychology, now Freud could bridge 
the gap between “individual and mass 
psychology.’ He could treat ‘‘peoples”’ 
as he did “the individual” and religion 
as he did neurosis. Social movements be- 
come macrocosms of individual move- 
ments, The dynamic that moves the 
many is analogous to the dynamic that 
moves the one. Freud’s Lamarckianism 
is “bold, but inevitable.’? Without it, 
neither social nor psychoanalytic psy- 
chology can advance together “‘one step 


further.’’ 


a ee 
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Faced with the problem of how to 
understand religion as a mass neurosis, 
and history as a psychic burden trans- 
mitted through the generations, Freud 
thought he discovered in the Kairos 
concept the hypostasis that would per- 
mit him to understand both history and 
religion as exemplary modes of psychic 
Lamarckianism. Given the dominance 
of the Kairos concept, Freud’s La- 
marckianism itself became methodo- 
logically inevitable. Thus, his Lamarck- 
ianism, like other more explicit elements 
in his analytical structure, was itself a 
reflex of the idea of Kairos that informs 
the meaning of history and religion in 


Freud’s thought. 
ly 


Now, Freud was prepared to illustrate 
his idea of history by the metapsycho- 
logical history of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. Kairos, for Freud, was, of 
course, the “primeval experience in the 
human family,’4? the killing of the 
primal father. Moses is the “tremendous 
father imago” of the Jews.** The for- 
gotten kairotic event in Jewish history 
is the killing of Moses. Had not Freud 
picked up this “suggestion concerning 
Moses’ end, the whole treatise [Moses 
and Monotheism\ would have to remain 
unwritten.”4 Fortunately for Freud’s 
treatise, the Jews, “who even according 
to the Bible were stubborn and unruly 
towards their lawgiver and leader, re- 
belled at last, killed him,’’** suffered re- 
morse, and so became religious and 
Jews. The history and religion of Jewry 
is an outwork of the Jewish Kairos, the 
teaching-struggle and death*’ of the man 
Moses. 

The Jewish historical Kairos created 
the Jews, as Jews. It gave to them their 
permanent national character. Freud 
does not doubt that the Jews have a na- 
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tional character and that it is now what 
it was in antiquity. It is expressed by 
their “‘unexampled power of resistance’’* 
(cf. Nietzsche, on how the Jews, “the 
little people of the great prophets,” have 
been able to maintain themselves). The 
national character of the Jews is a con- 
sequence of the “special character’ of 
their Kairos. The Jewish Kairos is the 
advent of the Mosaic idea of chosenness. 

Freud insisted that it was the Egyp- 
tian, Moses, who chose the Jews, rather 
than the Jews who chose Moses. Moses 
stamped the Jewish people with its 
special character: “‘It was one man, the 
man Moses, who created the Jews.” At 
Sinai the chosenness of the Jews was 
“through Moses anchored in religion; 
it became a part of their religious be- 
lief.’’4® As God had chosen his people, so 
Moses ‘‘had stooped to the Jews’; they 
were his “chosen people.’’s** To Moses, 
then, the Jews owe their character, their 
“tenacity,” their moralism, and the 
hostility that their tenaciousness and 
moralism had met, if not wholly created. 
Moses first and thereafter “definitely 
fixed .. . the Jewish type.’””™ 

Freud had first to emphasize the his- 
toricity of the Kairos and its dynamic of 
repression. The Mosaic religion “exer- 
cised .influence on the Jewish people 
only when it had become a tradition.”* 
The point is the necessity of the event, 
and the establishment of a historical 
tradition—the creation of the Jews by 
the giving of the Law and the occasion of 
the primal murder—as a psychic con- 
stant in the Jewish generations. Kairos 
created the Jews. It gave them their his- 
tory. The inner meaning of kairotic his- 
tory remains true and operative to this 
day, according to Freud. It is in this 


sense that the Jews may be said to have 


kept a tradition, and tradition may be 
said to have kept the Jews. Freud 
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thinks it did not matter that the Jews 
once renounced their religion, the teach- 
ing of Moses. Renunciation confirmed 
the religion, “the tradition remained.’’53 

Freud understood the historicity of 
the idea, however, in a very specific way. 
Meaning is polarized as inner and outer. 
All meaning is historical. But inner 
meaning is the psychological pole; outer 
meaning is contextual, eventual. Outer 
meaning “reproduces” inner in an infi- 
nite variety of events. The eventual re- 
produces the psychological. The outer 
process, deprived of its autonomy, 
documents the inner. 

If for the great historians of the nine- 
teenth century, it is ideas that work 
themselves out as events, for Freud it is 
psychic states that work themselves out 
as events. A comparison of the systems of 
social causation of Freud, Marx, and 
Weber may be useful at this point. If we 
may list the levels of causation as (1) 
idea, (2) psychic state, (3) event, Freud 
may be said to locate the genesis of both 
ideas and events in psychic sta‘es. A 
famous example of this location might be 
taken from the Freudian literature on 
culture history and religion, from one of 
the most brilliant and perhaps the most 
relevant of Freud’s epigoni, Erich 
Fromm. For Fromm, prior to Protes- 
tantism as both idea and event is 
Anxiety. The former is finally reducible 
to a symptom of the latter, as for Freud 
prior to Christianity as both idea and 
event was the psychic state of guilt. 

It would be unfair to say that Marx 
locates the genesis of both ideas and 
psychic states in concrete events. The 
early Marx, at least, reconciled all three 
levels of historical causation in the 
dialectical unity of consciousness and 
existence. Nevertheless, Weber alone 
clearly rejects an ontological emphasis. 
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He is a causal pluralist, asserting the 
autonomy of the three levels. ldcas may 
be said to be autonomous, for Weber, as 
they may originate as the spontaneous 
insight of a charismatic man. In turn, 
once having located the autonomy of 
ideas in the existence of a genius, 
Weber notes that ideas may become 
premium systems for the selection of use- 
ful psychic states, out of the multiple 
psychic states available in a culture. 
The event, in turn, has a logic of its 
own, turning ideas and psychic states to 
unforeseen uses. Thus Weber arrives at 
his most delicate evasion, in a lifetime 
of delicate evasions, in the problem of 
social causation: the irony of history, the 
surprising thrust of the unintended con- 
sequence, so much ignored and despised 
by other sociologists but nevertheless 
crucial to Weber. 

For Freud, there is nothing that is 
eventual except as it is the outer mean- 
ing of the psychological. Outer meanings 
are to be subsumed under inner. This is 
to say, history operates, in the first in- 
stant, in terms of its inner, psychological 
articulation. It is only in this sense that 
Freud could write of “historical truth.”’ 
The eventuality of the suffering Re- 
deemer, for example, is, as event, quite 
secondary to the inner meaning of the 
redemptory role. Psychologically, the 
Redeemer is always the same tragic 
hero, “the chief rebel and leader” 
against the Primal Father. “If there was 
no such leader [historically], then [e.g.] 
Christ was the heir of an unfulfilled 
wish-phantasy.” If, on the other hand, 
the hero was an event, the (e.g., Christ) 
was one of a number to take the role, 
the “successor” to it, the “reincarna- 
tion’’ of it.54 Thus, social action is am- 
biguous. It expresses itself as an action- 
myth. To understand an action, one 
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must understand its “inner source,”’ the 
“secret motives’ that are the psycho- 
logical meaning informing it. 

There are other evidences of the elabo- 
ration of historical meaningfulness into 
primary inner-psychological, and sec- 
ondary, outer-eventual, a distortion and 
disguise of the inner. Whole structures 
of institutions are projections of psychic 
states. Freud called institutions such as 
the “institution of remembrance festi- 
vals,” and totem feasts, collective “‘screen- 
memories.” 

The history of religions gives Freud 
further evidence of the dynamic inter- 
play of inner and outer meaning. Chris- 
tianity, for Freud, is a “Son religion.” 
Judaism is a “Father religion.” Chris- 
tianity, in terms of its inner meaning, is 
the institutionally organized remem- 
brance and recurrence of the deposing of 
the father by the son. In Freud’s con- 
struct, Judaism stands for the true 
Father, against the spurious assumption 
by the Christians of his Son. The Chris- 
tian tradition is the recurrent filial re- 
volt, “just as in those dark times every 
son had longed to do.’’s? But the fate of 
Christianity is that it cannot escape 
Judaism, any more than the son can 
escape the father. 

In the inner beginning, then, was the 
primal crime, reproducing itself his- 
torically in the persons of Moses and 
Jesus. Why not then a Moses or Jesus 
every generation if Christ is the ‘“‘resur- 
rected Moses and the returned primeval 
father’’?5* We must turn, therefore, to the 
doctrine of the psychic trinity—Father, 
Son, and People—according to Freud. 

Both Moses and Christ are vessels of 
ambivalence in the mythos of history. 
Thus Christ is constructed, in one sense, 
as the Incarnate God, Father of the 
rebellious sons (the People—who must 
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kill him), thus recapitulating the primal 
crime. In another sense, equally true, 
Christ is the Son of Man, facing and 
suffering the Father God. Here the 
Father of the people becomes as well the 
Son, dying by the wish of the Father. 
This is the double role of all tragic 
heroes, Oedipus and Hamlet as well as 
Moses and Christ: to die the representa- 
tive deaths of both sons and fathers. 
This is, for Freud, the most profound 
meaning of the scapegoat mechanism, 
and thus, for example, of anti-Semitism. 
The question of a continuous repro- 
duction of the Kairos remains. Freud, 
indeed, believed the Mosaic Kairos to 
have a special inner meaning for West- 
ern culture. It reproduced the model 
crime (the killing of the primal father), 
for the historical consciousness of West- 
ern culture. It is safe to conclude, then, 
that there can be but one Kairos. Each 
subsequent Kairos is epigonal (e.g., 
Moses, Christ), and thus more and more 
spurious, inauthentic, at least unreveal- 
ing of any new psychic states. (Here the 
idea of epigonal Kairoi may be assimi- 
lated to the Marxist understanding of 
history as repetition, first as tragedy, 
then as farce. See the great opening 
passages of The Eighteenth Brumaire.) 
On the other hand, each Kairos is new 
and unique in its contextual mask. 
Calvary is not Sinai, even if the inner 
meaning is the same and Christ is simply 
a resurrected Moses. It is more im- 
portant to emphasize, however, that 
every Kairos is a recurrence, the return 
of the repressed, the latest return of the 
ever-same. Returning “from the forgot- 
ten past,” the primal crime “produces 
an incomparably strong influence on the 
mass of mankind, and puts forward an 
irresistible claim to be believed.’’5® Freud 
is not interested in the truth of the claim. 
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Rather, the truth of the claim is the 
power of the claim itself. 

Religion itself, for Freud, is something 
quite different from Kairos. It is a neu- 
rotic elaboration of the power of Kairos, 
much like the impact of a charismatic 
leader among the masses. Within its 
liturgy and dogma, religion, like mass 
politics, seeks to routinize Kairos by 
reproducing it ritualisticallly. Freud 
seemed to believe that religions and sig- 
nificant political movement cannot origi- 
nate except in Kairos, nor live except off 
its kairotic capital in terms of ritualist 
manipulation of interest in the Kairos. 
(Thus, Henry Wallace attempted to 
manipulate what he thought to be a 
Rooseveltian Kairos.) The capital of the 
Kairos must serve the investment of the 
epigone in it. If, in Marxian terms, one 
wishes to translate Freudianism into a 
bourgeois thought form, capital may be 
said to be fetishized in a psychological 
form. Kairos is funded capital, in bour- 
geois categories, or, in feudal terms, an 
entailed estate. It is in this sense that 
Weber thought of the grace manu- 
factured by the Catholic saints as the 
church’s investment for the future. The 
problem of salvation may well be dis- 
cussed in terms of the economics of grace. 


Kairos, coming up out of the past, 
breaks with revolutionary power against 
the present. Freud recognized the past 
as true, as Marx recognized it as only 
ideologically true, and only true for the 
revolutions before the proletarian. Freud 
recognized the conservative character of 
all revolutions, as Marx recognized their 
progressive character. In Freud’s “‘short- 
est formula,” the dialectically conserva- 
tive character of revolutionary move- 
ments, like the traditionalism of the 
prophets, illustrates again “the well- 
known duality of ... history.” Freud 
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is far from astonished that in revolu- 
tions, particularly the most recent, for 
him the Russian and the Nazi, “progress 
has concluded an alliance with barba- 
rism.”’ It is only the resurgence of the 
past that pre-empts the present for the 
spurious future.* The starting points of 
progress are always at the return, in 
shifting contexts, of the repressed. 

Then, the Christian revolution, for ex- 
ample, is reactionary, if the term is un- 
derstood correctly, at the same time and 
for the same reason that it is progres- 
sive. Christianity advanced beyond Ju- 
daism precisely so far as Christ was the 
surrogate, not alone of the resurrected 
Moses, but also of the returned Father. 
Paul, when he developed the doctrine of 
original sin as the “murder of the Father 
who later was deified,” and the doctrine 
of guilt and salvation in the Son who 
was also scapegoat, advanced Christian- 
ity beyond Judaism to the extent that 
he executed a greater regression. Here 
Freud has made the role of the regressor- 
prophet Paul the most crucial to the 
dynamization of Christianity into a 
socially significant tradition. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of salvation is fundamen- 
tally Paul’s own ideological screen of re- 
gression. To the extent that Freud be- 
lieved there was in Judaism no idea of 
salvation by the admission of guilt, to 
that extent Freud seemed to show more 
sympathy for that neurosis than for its 
inherently hostile child.*s Like the domi- 
nant schools of modernist sociologists of 
religion, including Weber and Klausner, 
Freud identified Christ as a Jewish re- 
vival. The break, he believed, is located 
in Paul, as the figure who pushed the 
regression beyond the revival. 

It is a further illustration of his loca- 
tion of inner meaning in hisvory that 
Freud concludes that the Christian 
tradition must be anti-Semitic. Freud 
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develops a specific analysis, in Moses and 
Monotheism, of the necessary anti- 
Semitism of the Christian tradition. It 
will be summarized here as further illus- 
tration of the constructs described above. 

The irresistible claim of the Christian 
Kairos to be believed is to be under- 
stood rightly as the claim of the original 
killing of the primal father, of which all 
Kairoi are outworks. Anti-Semitism is 
the process of resentment by those per- 
sonalities influenced by the Christian 
Kairos. It is a resentment against those 
who will not admit their guilt and thus 
seem somehow outside of and danger- 
ous to a community held together in 
some significant measure by guilt. The 
Jews, Freud observed, refuse to admit 
their guilt. “The poor Jewish people, who 
with its usual stiff-necked obduracy con- 
tinued to deny the murder of their 
‘father’ [ie., the inner meaning being 
equivalent to the primal father, the outer 
meaning to Christ], has dearly expiated 
this in the course of centuries. Over and 
over again they heard the reproach: 
You killed our God.” Freud concludes: 
“And this reproach is true, if rightly in- 
terpreted. It says in reference to the 
history of religion: “You won’t admit that 
you murdered God?’ (i.e., the archetype 
of God, the primaeval Father and his re- 
incarnations).’"4 

Thus, he concluded, Christianity, in 
its inner meaning, is anti-Semitic. A 
major cause of anti-Semitism is not, as 
some would have it, the resistance of 
Christians to Christianity. Rather it is 
the acceptance of the inner meaning of 
Christianity, of its essence, that works 
anti-Semitism. 

However, Freud’s construction of psy- 
choanalytic truth allows him to assert 
that the reverse is equally true. He con- 
ceives of the rebellion against both 
Father and Son, Judaism and Christian- 
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ity, to be a dynamic of anti-Semitism. 
The pagan character, never thoroughly re- 
structured by a religion that was mission- 
ized politically, has always sought to 
unburden itself of Christianity by the 
displacement of anti-Semitism. Thus one 
can understand in Freudian terms that 
the spearhead of anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many developed as a cultus of Teutonic 
paganism. If the Christians did not 
powerfully resist anti-Semitism, the most 
active anti-Semites were those seeking a 
regression to pagan culture, or at least a 
compromise of Christianity as a Son 
religion by rechristening Christ a Nordic. 


There are important weaknesses in 
the Freudian reconstruction of the 
genesis of political society. These will be 
discussed in another study. Here the 
chief critical point to be made is at the 
problem of the concept of Kairos as 
meaning the primal-father murder. 
Freud has picked and chosen without 
regard to all the data. The father- 
murder myth is but one theme in myth 
literature. In the myth material avail- 
able—and myth was for Freud the link 
between social and life-history, social 
and individual psychology—the fratri- 
cide image stands beside the parricide 
image. It is difficult to choose the one to 
the exclusion of the other. If the images 
of the parricide theme—Oedipus and 
the other regicide characters of the 
drama—stride so movingly across the 
universal stage, the images of the fratri- 
cide theme—the sons of Oedipus, Joseph 
and his brothers, Cain and Abel, Arthur 
and his Knights, the Trojan peers, the 
Niebelungen—indeed, all the brothers 
and sisters who have been so fatal to one 
another, stride across the same stage, 
equally moving in the myth mind. 

A third myth rises to complicate the 
Freudian selection: the Abraham myth 
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(cf. Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling). 
In it, it is the father who kills the son, 
not the son who kills the father. And, as 
we have noted before, the propitiatory 
sacrifice of the Son of God (Moses, 
Christ), on behalf of his sinful people, 
must be viewed as much a Son-killing as a 
Father-killing. That the killing of the Son 
of Man by his own brothers, the masses, 
may be viewed as commanded by a more 
primary Father, God, appears only as a 
sublimated solution of the scapegoat 
mechanism as a fratricide. 

The great murder myth of the Old 
Testament is the killing of the primal 
brother by the primal brother. The first 
moral question of Western politics, as 
expressed in the story of Cain and Abel, 
seems to have been not, as Freud insists, 
“Am I my father’s son?” Rather, the 
primal question was: ‘“‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?”’ 

In terms of the primal-murder myth, 
it is the war of brothers, not the revolt 
against the tyranny of fathers, that is the 
psychological origin-condition of man’s 
social existence.°’ Hamlet can perhaps be 
read, psychoanalytically, in a way nei- 
ther Freud nor Ernest Jones considered. 
After all, it is the killing of the brother 
that is the demiurge of the plot. Claudius 
himself instructs Hamlet, in their first 
scene, that nature’s most ‘common 
theme is death of fathers ... from the 
first corpse till he that died today.” But 
the first corpse was a brother. The primal 
curse is the usurpation of the throne by 
fratricide. Hamlet sees the horror of 
brother against brother. The ghost—the 
dead father who is, more important, the 
brother—bids Hamlet : “Remember me.” 
What the ghost reveals is the fratricide, 
and fratricide is what is rotten in the 
state of Denmark. Freud seems to have 
been deaf to the meaning of fratricide, 
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although it fairly shouted at him in his 
brilliant analysis of Lear and of the ninth 
of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, The Twelve 
Brothers. Instead he writes as he rarely 
wrote, belaboring the obvious: the sym- 
bolism of death as dumbness in myth 
literature. 

But the primal war of brothers is 
accounted for in Freud’s basic myth of 
the origin of the polity. He was led to 
assert, finally, a “sort of . . . social con- 
tract” theory.” The contract, he thought, 
came out of a Malthusian calculation of 
the value of scarce resources and the 
necessity of restraint, in this case the 
value of the female commodity in a 
scarcity situation. But even the hard 
light of the economic-sex calculus cannot 
spoil the grandeur of Freud’s myth of 
the origins of society. In the social con- 
tract of brothers there came into being 
the first true society—that based on the 
renunciation of instinctual gratification. 
The establishment of man came through 
an act of renunciation. 

The act of renunciation is at once the 
establishment of man in society and of 
the Father as God. The war of the gen- 
erations ends in the deification of the 
dead Father, and in the socializing guilt 
of the brothers. Men, as a band of 
brothers, stand at the genesis of society 
when they renounce their aspirations to 
become, each above all, the supreme 
Father. Renouncing the promise of 
being the godlike Father on earth, they 
worship the Father they have murdered 
(e.g., the primal father, then, Moses, 
Christ, ed a/.) as God in heaven. God, ac- 
cording to Freud, is the positive projec- 
tion of the act of renunciation. Then man 
is by nature, at his origins, a killer, and 
religion is the history of his guilt. Freud 
aimed to cure man of his guilt and thus 
to abolish the history of it. 
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55. Ibid., p. 18. 

56. Ibid., p. 133. 

57. Ibid., p. 141. 

58. Ibid., p. 145. 

59. Ibid., p. 136. 

60. Ibid., p. 84. Freud’s image of history as 
almost a Manichaean ambivalence is clearest in this 
passage: there are always “two peoples who fuse 
together to form one nation, two kingdoms into 
which this nation divides, two names for the Deity 
in the source of the Bible.”’ And to this he must add 
two new dualities, discovered by himself: “the 
founding of two new religions, the first one ousted 
by the second and yet reappearing victorious, two 
founders of religions, who are both called by the 
same name Moses and whose personalities we have 
to separate from each other. And all these dualities 
are necessary consequences of the first’: the pres- 
ence or absence of Kairos. “One section of the [Jew- 
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ish] people passed through what may properly be 
termed a traumatic experience which the other 
was spared.” (Freud’s italics.) 

61. Ibid., p. 89. Here Freud provides the soci- 
ology of revolution with its most penetrating in- 
sight: that revolution is precisely that event which 
allows the most archaic to bisect the most recent 
accumulations in the psychic state of man. Freud 
thought the Bolshevik and Fascist revolutions ex- 
amples of this dialectical unity between progress 
and retrogression, though perhaps he was too 
naively impressed with notions that Mussolini 
had “educated,” however regressively, the Italians 
to run their trains on time and that the Bolsheviks 
had truly deprived their subjects of “the anodyne 
religion” and had been “wise enough to grant them 
a reasonable measure of sexual freedom”? (see ibid., 
p. 90), however primitively cruel had been the co- 
ercion to freedom. 

62. Ibid., p. 139. 

63. Ibid., pp. 141-42. Freud’s debt to the mod- 
ernists is plain. What early theological training he 
had in the Jewish community was not very useful. 
“My youth was spent in a period when our free- 
minded teachers of religion placed no value on their 
pupils’ acquisition of knowledge in the Hebrew 
languages and literature’ (quoted by A. A. Brill, 
Freud’s Contribution to Psychiatry [New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1944], pp. 195-96). Freud 
considered himself as “little an adherent of the 
Jewish religion as of any other.” Like ‘Veber, he 
considered himself religiously unmusica]. “I con- 
sider them all most important as objects of scien- 


tific interest, but I do not share the emotional 
feeling that goes with them.” Freud’s religious un- 
musicality, however, did not contradict his com- 
munity with Jewry. A famous passage in the litera- 
ture of consolation of secular Jewry reads: “I have 
always had a strong feeling of kinship with my race 
and have always nurtured the same in my children” 
(quoted from a letter to the editor of the Judische 
Presszentrale [Zurich], February 26, 1925). Never- 
theless, his “scientific” passion for religion was 
great. As early as 1911, in a letter quoted by Brill 
(op. cit., p. 192), Freud declared he “was ex- 
traordinarily absorbed in the study of the psy- 
chology of religion.”” The absorption lasted a life- 
time. His last book was Moses and Monotheism. 
In another school of analysis, older than Freud’s, 
Freud’s concentration on the meaning of Father- 
hood and the Father-God-Son triad would have 
been interpreted as a well-known expression of a 
religious type, the “God-intoxicated man,” the 
famous phrase used by Novalis to describe the 
excommunicate Jew Spinoza. 

64. Moses and Monotheism, p. 145. 

65. However, for a presumption of the equiva- 
lence of the father and the brother murder myth 
and totem supporting the Freudian presumption cf. 
Freud’s mentor in these matters, Sir J. G. Frazer, 
Creation and Evolution in Primitive Cosmogonies 
(London: Macmillan, 1935), pp. 17-18. According 
to Frazer, in primitive cosmogonies the subject 
of the myth and the totem animal may be, evidently 
indifferently, either father or brother. 

66. Moses and Monotheism, p. 132. 
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History of New Testament Times, with an 
Introduction to the Apocrypha. By RoBERT 
H. Pretrrer. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. 561 pages. $4.00. 


This book is an extensive and comprehensive 
introduction to the Apocrypha, prefaced by a 
history of the period in which they were written 
(roughly 200 B.c. to A.D. 200), which treats the 
political, religious, and literary aspects of Pal- 
estinian and Hellenistic Judaism. The latter, 
which assumes the proportions of an independ- 
ent volume of 230 pages, is divided into the 
topics of Hellenism, Diaspora Judaism, and 
Alexandrian-Jewish literature. Based as it is 
upon twenty-five years or more of teaching and 
research in these areas, the account is distin- 
guished both by a wealth of information and 
by considered judgments. It is worthy to stand 
with Professor Pfeiffer’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament as a monument to informed 
scholarship, a species of writing more and more 
rare amid the current flora of irresponsible 
“synthesis.” 

The volume is naturally limited in its treat- 
ment to a consideration in the main of Alexan- 
drian Judaism. A similar comprehensive and 
up-to-date account of the Syrian and eastern 
Diaspora is still needed. Social and economic 
aspects of the history are only lightly involved. 
This may seem to some a serious deficien- 
cy. Although, therefore, the volume replaces 
Schiirer’s monumental work in many respects, 
it will need supplementation from such studies 
as those of Rostovtzeff and Juster, as well as 
from recent archeological data. More attention 
might also have been given to Christian and 
rabbinic sources. Especially valuable is the sur- 
vey of pagan Hellenistic writings, documents 
often little known to students of the biblical 
text and of ancient philosophy and religion. If 
the Alexandrian “Hellenization” of the Jews 
was mostly “in language only,” as the author 
appears to quote with approval from Wolfson’s 
recent work on Philo, this would help to ac- 
count for the rejection by Judaism as a whole 
of such writings as those of Philo and the 
Apocrypha. Yet there were indubitable differ- 


ences between Palestinian and Alexandrian Ju- 
daism in attitude toward these productions not 
sufficiently accounted for by language only. 
Otherwise one should have to suppose that they 
were produced in a vacuum. 

Some minor suggestions will also inevitably 
come to mind in a work of such wide scope. 
The references to the Septuagint of Daniel (pp. 
433 ff.) overlook the Chester Beatty Papyrus. 
The Chigi MS is no longer the “sole” witness. 
There will continue to be some valid differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the original language 
of certain documents, as the author himself 
recognizes. Perhaps the newly discovered “‘sec- 
tarian” scrolls may throw new light upon this 
problem. For orientation in the papyri (p. 103) 
J. G. Winter’s Life and Letters in the Papyri 
would be a valuable addition to the bibliogra- 
phies. A fourth edition of Bauer’s Worterbuch 
is now in process of publication (p. 139). Ephe- 
sians is apparently ascribed to Paul (p. 194). 

Although reading enjoyment is sometimes 
impeded here and there by documentation in- 
troduced into the body of the text, the account 
is attractively styled, and the total result is a 
book which may be read with pleasure as well 
as consulted with profit. Pfeiffer deserves gener- 
ous thanks for this significant and useful publi- 
cation. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 
University of Chicago 


Die Lukanische Geschichtsschreibung als Zeug- 
nis: Gestalt und Gehalt der Kunst des Lu- 
kas, 1. Teil: Gestalt; 2. Teil: Gehalt. By 
RoBERT MORGENTHALER. 2 vols. Ziirich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1948. 317 pages. Vol. I, Fr. 
10.80; Vol. II, Fr. 7.50. 


This work is a contribution to the series 
“Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments” edited by Eichrodt and 
Cullmann. It seeks to demonstrate in great de- 
tail that Luke-Acts is at once a work of art 
and a witness to the Gospel cast in the con- 
temporary forms of historical writing. The 
form, he contends, does not invalidate its his- 
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torical worth. There is no necessary contra- 
diction between “witness” and “history,” be- 
tween “witness” and “art,” or between “his- 
torical composition” and “art,” as is often 
implied by the school of “form criticism.” 

Volume I is devoted to a depiction of the 
artistry of Luke as it operates with respect to 
words, phrases, sentences, and general compo- 
sition. Morgenthaler finds what he calls an 
“architectonic” style, characterized especially 
by various forms of parallelism, such as in the 
occurrence of doublets and triplets. These ex- 
tend from words to pericopes and even to var- 
ious aspects of the careers of Jesus and Paul. 
While these observations are not entirely 
novel, as the author himself indicates, the 
most elaborate demonstration of them is to 
be found in this volume. Full recognition of 
these phenomena, it is claimed, will contribute 
to the solution of certain vexing problems of 
Lukan interpretation, such as the beginning of 
Jesus’ ministry, the travel section of the Gos- 
pel, the ending of the Gospel in the Temple, 
the Jerusalem resurrection appearances, and 
the ending of Acts. 

Volume II is particularly concerned with an 
estimate of the historical value of Luke’s 
writings. Granted certain Tendenzen in the 
work, Luke nevertheless meant his account to 
be taken as an aspect of history in general and 
not simply as “Heils-,”’ “Ur-,” or “Ueber- 
geschichte.” Its most creative element aside 
from form is in fact its interpretation of the 
Jewish question, and it represents in this re- 
spect a commentary to chapters 9-11 of Ro- 
mans and a transition to the Fourth Gospel. 
This is not to deny the double aspect, vere 
deus vere homo, without which there would be 
no paradox or skandalon. But neither is this 
conception to be limited to the biblical ac- 
counts. Parallels adduced by the disciplines of 
the history of religions and form criticism may 
be recognized as confirmatory evidence of “the 
word become flesh” or “God working in his- 
tory.” 

In pursuing his thesis, Morgenthaler em- 
phasizes the fact that Luke knew and used 
Greek historical forms of his day (parallels 
are given from pagan sources) and that he 
worked as a historian. While he reshaped his 
sources in various ways, he did not destroy 
their historical worth. A speech in Acts, for 
example, is not necessarily unhistorical be- 
cause it is unauthentic. The double and triple 
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character of composition may even reflect a 
conscious attempt of the author to establish 
his “witness” in accordance with the funda- 
mental Jewish axiom derived from Deut. 19:15 
(“at the mouth of two witnesses, or... three 
witnesses, shall a matter be established”)! 
Critical opinion in re historicity is found to be 
hopelessly divided. Morgenthaler surveys some 
interpretation dealing primarily with Luke, 
chapters 1-2, and with Luke’s use of “Q” and 
of Mark and concludes that “Was man 
schliesslich glauben soll, weiss man nicht.” 

There is much valuable and suggestive mate- 
rial in these volumes. The emphasis on the 
historical character of the Gospel is a timely 
one. One may well agree that the historical 
kerne) is not to be thrown away with the 
shell of literary form and theological or other 
presuppositions as is done by various types of 
current Entmythologisierung and Enteschato- 
logisierung. The author, however, is not al- 
ways convincing in his efforts to relate this 
emphasis to his stress on artistic form. For 
example, to support his idea that Luke delib- 
erately chose two or three duplicate events as 
a “witness,” he attempts to defend the inde- 
pendent historicity of these pericopes and to 
deny their “doublet” character. Compare this 
with the old proposal of Burkitt that one begin 
with the “doublets” as of most historical valid- 
ity because they ostensibly represent inde- 
pendent traditions of the same event. The 
chief weaknesses of the work lie in a disregard 
of the undoubtedly late features of the Luke- 
Acts account and in almost total neglect of 
all but German scholarship. Important data 
related to the author’s special theme are thus 
unrecognized. It is interesting, for example, 
that Morgenthaler finds frequent use of chias- 
tic structure in Luke-Acts, though he is un- 
acquainted with Nils Lund’s extensive work in 
this area. 

The author conceives his work to be only 
prolegomena to the theme of the form of 
Luke’s account and considers that an exegesis 
of the text based on the results of his study 
should be next in order. I think we may agree 
that whoever engages in serious interpretation 
of Luke-Acts will need to take into account 
the factors of Lukan composition which are 
here emphasized and so well illustrated. 


ALLEN WIKGREN 
University of Chicago 
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A Life of Jesus. By Epcar J. GOODSPEED. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 248 pages. 
$3.00. 


Special interest centers on Goodspeed’s Life 
of Jesus because it appears after a long career 
spent in the study of the New Testament, and 
presumably it sums up the results of Good- 
speed’s critical study through these many 
years. The author was fully aware of the dif- 
ficulties in this undertaking, and he shrank 
from the task. His story of Jesus shows a fine 
sincerity and rich sympathy. Most readers will 
be impressed by the glow of religious devo- 
tion which reveals the author’s personal loyal- 
ty; in the Preface the author frankly acknowl- 
edges that he was deeply moved in the writing 
of this life. 

It is clear that Goodspeed writes here for 
the general reader and endeavors to give in 
simplest style a direct and straightforward ac- 
count of Jesus. The Synoptic Gospels furnish 
the material, and the Gospel of Mark provides 
the basic chronology. The story starts with 
the birth and boyhood of Jesus and goes on to 
give a single-line account of the ministry 
drawn from the first three Gospels. 

This purpose to give a simplified and un- 
complicated account may explain certain omis- 
sions. In spite of the fact that recent study of 
the Fourth Gospel has opened up its contribu- 
tion to Gospel chronology, especially in the 
Passion Narrative, Goodspeed has not chosen 
to use the Fourth Gospel except as a late 
writing embodying religious experience. This 
reviewer found no use made of the form- 
critical method of handling Gospel materials— 
Mark, for example, is simply a rescript of 
Peter’s preaching in Rome and is colored 
throughout by Peter’s point of view. Some 
slight use is made of literary criticism of the 
Synoptic Gospels, but very often the line of 
the story follows one Gospel or another with- 
out particular comparison or evaluation. 

In his purpose to give a simple account 
Goodspeed moves rapidly forward through 
many areas beset with problems. He does ex- 
plain the healing miracles as an easily credible 
and necessary part of Jesus’ ministry, but the 
nature miracles are simply described without 
comment. With the briefest explanation he 
weaves Luke’s “central section” (9:51—18:14) 
into a Transjordan ministry. The whole con- 
cept of the Kingdom of God, as Goodspeed de- 
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scribes it, suffers from oversimplification: the 
Kingdom is essentially the obedient response 
of men to God’s will and the spread of the 
spirit of love and mercy among men; there- 
fore, men can set up the Kingdom on earth. 
By this account God’s own rule, God’s power 
to “give the Kingdom,” and the apocalyptic 
outlook for the Kingdom’s coming receive 
only slight attention. (We should, of course, 
be able to describe the Kingdom in terms 
simple enough for all to understand, but we 
must be sure that the terms used leave room 
for the fullest understanding. ) 

Every new life of Jesus is read for the novel 
interpretations and unusual emphases. Good- 
speed’s story of Jesus is striking at a number 
of points. He makes much of the disagree- 
ment and division in Jesus’ own family; Jesus 
found no encouragement at home. The prophet 
Isaiah with his followers set the pattern for 
Jesus’ choice of the Twelve. The key to Jesus’ 
message and the keynote of his career are to 
be found in the idea of God as Father. The 
Transfiguration meant that now Peter saw 
Jesus with the great framers of Israelite reli- 
gion. Then, again, Jesus went to Jerusalem to 
win the nation, but also with the purpose to 
die, if that was necessary, in a manner to com- 
memorate his great undertaking. As Jesus went 
to Jerusalem, he sent ahead the seventy (sev- 
enty-two), two by two, to arrange entertain- 
ment and lodging in thirty-six places along the 
way. In a surprising reversal Goodspeed finds 
in Jesus’ words about the destruction and re- 
building of the Temple a reference to his 
death and resurrection, a strongly Johannine 
idea! Jesus made the Last Supper a memorial 
of himself and in effect the occasion for the 
founding of the Christian church. The whole 
ministry lasted no longer than six months. 

These points of novelty in interpretation 
should not obscure Goodspeed’s deeply mov- 
ing picture of Jesus at work in behalf of men. 
“Jesus’ healing ministry was the supreme in- 
dex of his life’s passion, to help and save his 
fellowmen.... Most of us are hardly equal to 
our own private griefs and burdens, but Jesus 
boldly took upon himself the burdens of all 
about him” (p. 57). In this ministry of com- 
passion men may find how God cares for them 
in their weakness and sin. 


Paut E. Davies 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
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The Date and Composition of Ezekiel. By 
Cart Gorpon Howse. (“Journal of Biblical 
Literature Monograph Series,” Vol. IV.) 
Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Literature, 
1950. 121 pages. $1.50. 


This doctoral dissertation proposes to deter- 
mine when and where Ezekiel lived and, after 
that, “to discover in general the manner by 
which this prophecy came into its present 
form”; it treats in order the residence of 
Ezekiel, the date of the prophecy, the Aramaic 
in the book, psychological aspects of the man 
and his prophecy, and the composition of the 
prophecy. The method is to state the tradition- 
al position concerning each point, review the 
attacks which have been made on the tradi- 
tional view, and expose the shortcomings of 
these various attacks. Every attack proves to 
be inadequate or to rest upon false premises, 
and the traditional position is thus vindicated. 
“The traditional view of Ezekiel is substantial- 
ly correct throughout.” 

Perhaps the most telling objection to 
Howie’s work is that he exhibits no concep- 
tion of proper method. Precisely how we can 
determine where and when Ezekiel lived, what 
his psychological temperament was, and how 
the book came into its present form without 
first discovering the genuine material in the 
present book is never explained to us. Howie 
tells us that “Irwin, Torrey, Herrmann, and a 
multitude of others ... were somewhat handi- 
capped by their presuppositions”; yet we find 
him blithely assuming that everything is gen- 
uine unless it can be conclusively proved 
otherwise—which conclusive proof has not 
been found, for Howie refutes the critics one 
and all. (Of course, there are passages here 
and there which Howie finds awkward or ap- 
parently misplaced; he moves them around or 
emends them to suit his scheme, and, once 
moved around or emended thus, they support 
his scheme, to our amazement and his satis- 
faction. See, e.g., pp. 39, 43-44, 91-98.) Had 
Howie begun by showing us his critical basis 
for assuming the genuineness of the entire 
book, we might be more prone to accept his 
conclusions; but one cannot avoid a suspicion 
that Howie, like those he attacks, was some- 
what handicapped by his presuppositions. Few 
of us, indeed, lack presuppositions; but an 
honest scholar will at least attempt to show 
that he is aware of his own. Because of this 
defect in method, the study gives a strong im- 
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pression of circularity in reasoning. Brownlee, 
in a recent article in JBL (December, 1950), 
offers a much sounder method, since it begins 
at the right place: the question of the recon- 
struction of the original text. In spite of much 
disagreement over conclusions, particularly re- 
garding the writings of Ezekiel, this is the 
proper method; it has proved its value through 
many decades of use. 

In other respects Howie’s work exhibits 
flagrant errors which can hardly be excused in 
a scholarly study. His treatment of Irwin will 
afford some examples. We are told that Irwin 
believes that “ ‘the thirtieth year’ in Ez. 1:1 
...Tefers to the age of the prophet. This 
strange date is unique but is also spurious.” 
Had he read Irwin’s study, he would have 
found that Irwin plainly states that this date 
may very well be genuine; and Irwin says that 
Bewer has argued that the date refers to Eze- 
kiel’s age—a view which perhaps merits atten- 
tion, “yet it must be kept clearly in mind that 
there is no certainty at all for this line of 
thought.” Howie twice tells us that Irwin 
places the Gog and Magog oracle after the era 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (pp. 87 and go); it is 
curious that Irwin does mention such a view— 
as Seinecke’s. If Howie had bothered to read 
Irwin’s treatment of the passage, he would 
have found: “If our observations hitherto 
have meant anything valid at all, we have 
here a genuine oracle! There is no possibility 
of evading it.” Howie also asserts that Irwin 
holds that “all Aramaic forms in the text are 
indicative of late, spurious additions to the 
genuine material.” No such notion is suggested 
by Irwin; on the contrary, he points out that 
the so-called “Aramaic problem” is irrelevant 
to his study, since the separation of genuine 
and later materials is made without reference 
to it, and it actually turns out that all such 
“Aramaisms” are absent from the genuine 
matter. Not once does he employ “Aramaism”’ 
as a criterion for genuineness. Such blunders 
or misunderstandings are surely out of place 
in scholarly writing. He also manages to mis- 
quote Irwin even within quotation marks, at 
least twice. He quotes Irwin as saying: “What 
basis is there for granting...”; Irwin wrote: 
“What cogent basis is there....” In another 
direct quote (p. 86) Howie twice inserts the 
definite article where Irwin had none. One can 
easily understand Torrey’s complaint that he 
has been misrepresented on occasion (which 
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Howie tries to avoid by direct quotation, p. 
30); even direct quotation is no protection 
from inaccuracy in Howie’s work. In matters 
of date Howie does little better; he dates 
Hodlscher’s book in 1925 (p. 2), whereas it was 
published in 1924; he says on the same page 
that Driver wrote a certain sentence in 1913, 
whereas it was in print in 1891, as Howie can 
ascertain by looking at the first edition of the 
book. 

Other kinds of errors are trivial, though it 
is irritating to read a passage such as “Ye shall 
not cover thy lips...,” with eleven occur- 
rences of this barbarism in one short passage 
(pp. 93-94); almost any dictionary will reveal 
that “thy,” “thine,” and “thee” are singular 
forms in English. 

The traditional view of Ezekiel may be de- 
fensible, but not by such means as these; this 
reviewer does not agree with Torrey, but Tor- 
rey is not answered by Howie’s labored attack; 
Irwin may be wrong, but he will not be refuted 
by one who misunderstands his plain state- 
ments, does not perceive his methodology, and 
apparently has not even read his full study. 
Irwin himself insisted that his work was not 
final or definitive and that his results were all 
open to question; but until we are offered bet- 
ter tools than his—and Howie offers none at 
all—Irwin’s study will have to stand as the 
surest guide to further research into the prob- 
lem of Ezekiel. 

Epwarp C. Hopss 


Chicago 


Hebrew Origins. By THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK. 
Rev. ed. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
xiii + 246 pages. $3.00. 

Professor Meek and his publishers are to be 
congratulated on reissuing in a revised and en- 
larged form this very valuable book. Since it 
was first issued in 1936 as the publication of 
Meek’s “Haskell Lectures” for 1933-34, the 
study of the Bible itself and particularly the 
findings of Near Eastern and specifically Pales- 
tinian archeology have added a great deal of 
material available for such a work of synthesis. 
World War II in particular made necessary that 
temporary cessation of archeological field work 
which allowed publication to catch up. 

Major modifications have been made in 
chronology, where now the discoveries at Mari 
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and Lachish and Nelson Glueck’s full reports 
on his explorations in Transjordan—to name 
only a few—have been brought to bear. Meek 
follows Albright in general Near Eastern 
chronology, but as regards Hebrew origins he 
holds to the theory which he expressed in the 
1936 edition, i.amely, that the conquest con- 
sisted of two major movements: the first, 
which under the leadership of Joshua occu- 
pied the north, from eastern Jordan, more or 
less contemporary with the inroads of the 
Habiru in the Amarna period; the second, 
which occupied Judah from the south approxi- 
mately two centuries later under the leadership 
of Moses. Only a part of the later Israelite 
nation was therefore in Egypt and took part 
in the Exodus—Levi, according to Meek. 
Many criticisms of this reconstruction have 
been voiced, but all alternatives have difficul- 
ties as well. In the present state of our knowl- 
edge many new problems have been added to 
those present in the biblical sources, and it is 
Meek’s awareness of them all which has led 
him to this radical reconstruction. Only in one 
minor respect would the reviewer suggest a 
change—a change which does not alter the 
main thesis. On page 15 Meek suggests that 
the evidence seems “‘to set the nineteenth cen- 
tury as the upper limit for the age of Abra- 
ham,” and he would connect this migration 
with the Hurrian migration to the west (so 
also first edition). Glueck’s explorations, on 
the other hand, show that the nineteenth cen- 
tury is rather to be treated as the lower limit 
for the age of Abraham, and periaps this 
earliest Hebrew migration is then to be con- 
nected with the movements of the Amorite 
peoples (cf. W. F. Albright, From the Stone 
Age to Christianity [2d ed. (1946)], p. 119). 
The contemporaneity of Hammurabi and the 
Amraphel of Gen. 14:1 must then be given up 
in addition to their identification. There is of 
course no reason why the movement under 
Jacob should not be connected with the Hur- 
rian and/or Hyksos migrations, and this would 
explain many of the parallels between Hurrian 
and patriarchal customs which Meek notes. 

The clapter on the “Origin of Hebrew Law” 
has been brought up to date by the inclusion 
of treatments of newly discovered or newly 
published codes, such as those of Lipit-Ishtar 
and Bilalama of Eshnunna. 

In his treatment of the “Origin of Hebrew 


Monotheism,” Meek takes advantage of his 
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opportunity to combat with additional argu- 
ments the theory of a primitive monotheism 
(particularly as it has been argued by the late 
Professor Langdon) and the theory of Mosaic 
monotheism (particularly as presented by Al- 
bright in the book referred to above). He 
proceeds to set forth his own views of the 
development of monotheism in Israel—views 
which will in general be accepted by most 
scholars. 

In the small scope of such a review, it is 
obviously impossible to do more than note the 
above-mentioned differences between the orig- 
inal publication and the present revised one. 
One can only say that the book, now once 
more in print and brought up to date, is a most 
valuable and convenient summary of evidence. 
Whether one agrees with the conclusions or 
not, the reader cannot but be illumined and 
stimulated by the lucidity and scholarship 
with which they are presented. 


A. D. TusHINGHAM 
University of Chicago 


Worte der Profeten. By JOHANNES HEMPEL. 
Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1949. viii + 324 
pages. 

According to the Preface, the emphasis of 
this volume is on the German translation of 
selected prophetic oracles; but the explana- 
tions, introducing and connecting these Old 
Testament selections ranging from Genesis to 
Malachi and including many New Testament 
words that Hempel correctly classifies as 
prophetic utterances, do in no way limit the 
usefulness and importance of this volume to 
German readers. 

Hempel’s method of interpretation is stated 
in less than two pages, and much of that is 
quoted from Luther. He who wants to under- 
stand the prophet must travel the prophet’s 
road. The prophet’s utterances are bound to 
the needs and happenings of his time. These 
happenings are the will and work of God from 
eternity to eternity. The prophet’s message is 
not only directed to the people of his day but 
points forward to Christ and to us. 

The volume is divided into three books: 
“The Framework,” ‘The Call,” and “The Liv- 
ing God.” Hempel discusses the historical 
framework in a manner that shows his mastery 
of details of Near Eastern as well as Hebrew 
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history. He emphasizes the covenant as “a fel- 
lowship of life and work instituted by God” 
(p. 11). The historical order in which the 
prophets appeared is given as follows: Samuel, 
Elijah, Elisha, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, Obadiah, Second Isaiah (chaps. 56-66 
are additions to his work), Haggai, Zechariah 
(chaps. 9 ff. are additions to his work, to 
which the Book of Malachi originally be- 
longed), Joel, and Daniel. 

The literary framework is discussed at 
length, since Hempel tries to imitate the He- 
brew literary form in his German translation. 
This endeavor results often in very forceful 
verses, occasionally reminiscent of Old or Mid- 
dle High German epics. Some renderings in 
the book give new beauty to old familiar pas- 
sages. But, unfortunately, the Hebrew literary 
form is imitated to such a degree that occa- 
sionally the resulting German can be under- 
stood only by those who are familiar with 
these prophetic words from other translations 
or the original text. 

In discussing the prophetic call, Hempel 
arranges his selections to show how the call 
comes, how it is discerned as the call of God. 
and how it affects the prophet. The personali- 
ties and the faith of the prophets are discussed 
in detail on the basis of their words: Isaiah is 
a “conservative” (p. 121); Jeremiah, “a priest 
without divine service” (p. 138) as well as a 
“lonesome man without friends” (p. 149). 
Ezekiel is the prisoner who is apprehensive 
about the fate of his native land (p. 155) and 
a theologian who points out to his people the 
righteousness of God’s way, whose argument 
Hempel sums up: “The sword of the Baby- 
lonians was no more righteous than the aerial 
bomb today” (p. 163). Second Isaiah was an 
enthusiast of faith and a Zionist (p. 182). 

The last section, “The Living God,” deals 
with such topics as “The Moral Nature of God 
in the Covenant Idea,” “The Divine Covenant 
as the Basis of Morality,” “Faith and Politics,” 
“Faith and Church,” to name just a few. “It is 
significant for the prophetic call [in contrast 
to Greek ethics] that it does not address itself 
to creative or critical thinking. It gives au- 
thority to the prophet to proclaim the abso- 
lutely binding will of the self-revealing God, 
which does not allow any sort of restriction” 
(p. 209). 

What Hempei so modestly calls “explana- 
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tions” to his new German translation adds up 
to a respectable theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. The prophet proclaims that “his God, 
the God of a small, downtrodden people, 
creates worlds and breaks worlds. .. . This God 
is holy.... [His holiness] establishes a new 
covenant in a lost world, gives it the King 
who leads it to salvation” (p. 300). 

Extensive critical notes, an index of proper 
names, and a register of the passages trans- 
lated by Hempel in this volume adds to its 
over-all usefulness. 

H. Kari Lapwic 
Grace Lutheran Church 
Chicago 


Calvin: Sources et évolution de sa pensée 
religieuse. By FRANcoIs WENDELL. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 296 
pages. Fr. 500. 


The present volume on Calvin by a promi- 
nent French Protestant promises to supplant 
Doumergue’s scholarly masterpiece on, at 
best, two points. First, very wisely, Professor 
Wendell has limited himself to the back- 
ground and growth of Calvin’s main theologi- 
cal theses; second, he has taken carefully into 
account living influences, current disputes with 
minor reformers who challenged Calvin’s sys- 
tem, and Calvin’s own concern for his church. 
In the most objective manner, with steadfast 
reliance on historical method, Wendell has 
given us the entire span of Calvin’s religious 
thought. 

In a clear, concentrated biography at the 
beginning of the volume, Calvin’s education 
and life-experience are presented as necessary 
information for understanding his work. His 
law study as a very young man was to influ- 
ence his handling of civic affairs as the spirit- 
ual guide of Geneva in later years. His en- 
thusiasm for the new humanism did not slack- 
en after his conversion. And when compara- 
tively late in his intellectual development he 
took up the study of the Church Fathers, of 
the Hebrew and Greek Bible, and the re- 
formed theology of his day, he learned with 
incredible rapidity and showed a zealous con- 
cern for the religious enlightenment of his 
generation. In Wendell’s sketch Calvin stands 
out as an autocratic, rather humorless, figure, 
but one amply justified in his occasional out- 
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bursts of righteous indignation and always 
sincere in his insistence on discipline in the 
Christian community. All was done to the glory 
of God. His experiences at Geneva and Stras- 
bourg, where, in spite of petty jealousies, he 
was very much in demand as a pastor and 
civic leader, are related in striking detail in 
the immensely rewarding account in the early 
part of this book. 

Part I is devoted to a lucid exposé of Cal- 
vin’s theological doctrine. The Christian In- 
stitutes, its various editions, sources and un- 
derlying purpose; the sections on the knowl- 
edge of God and on revelation, on the Trinity 
and on creation; the chapter on redemption 
through Christ; and the analysis of Calvin’s 
doctrine on the Holy Spirit, with an introduc- 
tion to predestination—these studies all reveal 
a clear comprehension of the implications of 
Protestant beliefs. Indeed, Calvin is answering 
the questions of those who have only partially 
understood him. The present volume encour- 
ages us to go back to the context of the teach- 
ings that have been isolated, then mutilated, 
even at times unjustly condemned. For exam- 
ple, the two doctrines of election and redemp- 
tion are here closely analyzed (pp. 172-74). 
There is no contradiction between predestina- 
tion and the human decision to turn to Christ. 
Redemption is the means; predestination is 
the pattern. God’s love is apparent through 
Old and New Testament and down to our day. 
But, according to divine prediction, it is 
Christ’s redemptive act which renews that love 
in us and reconciles us finally to God. 

It is in the textual references to Calvin’s 
predecessors and contemporaries that the mod- 
ern reader will find Wendell’s greatest contri- 
bution. A reconstruction of the sources and 
various strata of Calvin’s thought, as chrono- 
logically exact as possible, has long been want- 
ing. Guideposts by an impartial historian of 
religious thought were needed to show the 
gradual evolution of the central theses in the 
Calvinist system. Here Wendell’s careful re- 
search has paid dividends. 

One thing is indisputable: with due respect 
to his wide reading and familiarity with the 
religious currents of his day, Calvin maintains 
his challenging individuality. Erasmus could 
not shake him. Augustine, Luther, and Bucer 
are taken into account and often referred to 
with admiration but are never allowed to 
dominate his thought. Indeed, Calvin’s own 
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proud imprint is even in his interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. However numerous may 
be the parallels between his thought and that 
of the Church Fathers or of the Protestant 
theologians whom he cites, Calvin’s every 
doctrine is wrapped in the unmistakable light 
of his own mind. His originality as a thinker, 
his fervor as a theologian, come out intact. 
The present volume on the sources and 
evolution of Calvin’s religious thought is like 
a breath of fresh air in what has often been 
a smoke-filled room. Surely the undertaking of 
an English translation ought urgently to be 
encouraged. Wendell’s book is a “must” for 
scholars on the subject, for he has drawn for 
them the broad lines along which research 
must henceforth be carried forward and has 
compiled sources and references in careful 
footnotes and some fourteen pages of bibliog- 
raphy and index. 
EMILe CAILLIET 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


The Oxford American Prayer Book Commen- 
tary. By Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1950. xxiii ++ 
lvii + 958 pages. $10.00. 


With the adoption of the present American 
Book of Common Prayer in 1928, Alfred Bar- 
ry’s Teacher’s Prayer Book, widely used for a 
generation, became obsolete. Until now we 
have had nothing which quite took its place; 
but Dr. Shepherd’s Commentary more than 
fills the void, in attractiveness of format no 
less than in quality of content. 

It is three things in one. The text of the 
1928 Prayer Book is printed (with the omis- 
sion of the Psalter) from the plates which Ox- 
ford Press uses in its standard editions. Shep- 
herd supplies introductions to the Prayer Book 
and its constituent parts, conspicuous for clar- 
ity, succinctness, and scholarship. And inter- 
leaved with the text is a page-by-page com- 
mentary of historical and liturgical lore: inter- 
pretation of rubrics, sources of ancient col- 
lects, authorship of modern prayers, changes 
made in the course of four centuries of revi- 
sion, the liturgical use and devotional values 
of the eucharistic lections, the origin of holy 
seasons and days, the significance of cere- 
monies—and much more. The task has in- 
volved long and painstaking research which 
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does not appear on the surface, so sure is the 
author in the mastery of his materials. In 
short, the volume contains about all that one 
would want to know about the Prayer Book 
except the details of its history and pre- 
Reformation antecedents—and for these there 
are plenty of books available (a number of 
them listed in a judiciously selected bibliogra- 
phy). 

Only rarely does anything of a controversial 
nature appear. But, in commenting on the ru- 
bric at the end of the Order of Confirmation 
(“And none shall be admitted to the Holy 
Communion until such time as he be con- 
firmed...”), Shepherd remarks that in the 
light of its history “it is perfectly clear that 
the framers of the present rubric had in mind 
only a disciplinary regulation for the Church’s 
own members, and that they did not foresee 
the divisions of English Christianity that arose 
after their time.” This liberal interpretation is 
certain to be vigorously challenged by Anglo- 
Catholics; but it is the opinion of the reviewer 
that, whatever the “plain meaning” of the ru- 
bric literally construed, Shepherd will be able 
on historical grounds to make a good defense 
against his critics. 

The Articles of Religion, while within the 
Prayer Book, are not, strictly speaking, any 
part of it. In discussing them, Shepherd sage- 
ly observes: “It is important to remember 
that the doctrine of the Anglican communion 
is enshrined in the Prayer Book as a whole. 
The Articles should be interpreted in the light 
of the teaching of the entire Prayer Book. 
They are not a norm by which the rest of 
the Prayer Book must of necessity be judged 
and explained.” This matter of the subsidiary 
character of the Articles in Anglicanism (lex 
orandi lex credendi) is widely misapprehended 
by members of the “confessional churches” 
and occasionally, it must be admitted, even by 
Anglicans. 

Percy V. Norwoop 


Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary 


Evolutionary Thought in America. Edited by 
Stow Persons. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 462 pages. $5.00. 


This well-planned volume is composed of 
lectures originally delivered at the under- 
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graduate conference of the American Civiliza- 
tion Program at Princeton University during 
the academic year 1945-46. In spite of the 
fact that the impact of evolution upon Amer- 
ican philosophy is dealt with only partially 
and its impact on American historical and an- 
thropological writing hardly at ali, the volume 
is probably the best single book on the idea 
of evolution in the United States. Most of the 
contributors have attempted more than a 
pleasant and discursive essay on their topics; 
they have added substantial research surveys 
in a number of fields. 

The book is in two parts. Part I deals with 
the theory of evolution itself. Robert Scoon 
surveys the history of the idea of evolution in 
Western thought. F. S. C. Northrop con- 
tributes an inquiry into evolution in its rela- 
tion to the philosophy of nature and the phi- 
losophy of culture. Theodosius Dobzhansky 
follows with a substantial sixty-eight-page es- 
say on “The Genetic Nature of Differences 
among Men.” 

Part II proceeds to the main subject, evolu- 
tionary thought in America. A brief survey of 
the bearing of evolution on American sccioiogy 
by Robert E. L. Faris is followed by a pene- 
trating discussion of the impact of evolution 
on the American political and constitutional 
tradition by E. S. Corwin, in which the dif- 
ference between Spencerian conservatism and 
liberal Darwinism is sharply and usefully em- 
phasized. Joseph J. Spengler adds a detailed 
and scholarly treatment of evolutionism in 
American economics, which is easily the best 
and most thorough discussion of the subject. 
A similarly penetrating survey of evolutionism 
in American psychological thought is contrib- 
uted by Edwin G. Boring. Malcolm Cowley’s 
treatment of naturalism in American fiction is 
sensible, although hardly startling. And al- 
though the relation between evolutionism and 
architecture may seem rather tenuous, one can 
be grateful for the interesting essay by Donald 
Drew Egbert on “The Idea of Organic Ex- 
pression and American Architecture.” The 
volume is concluded by a survey of “Evolution 
and Moral Theory in America” by William 
S. Quillian and by Editor Persons’ observations 
on evolution in American theology, which 
deals primarily with Charles Hodge, Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, Minot J. Savage, William 
James, Joseph Le Conte, and Francis Howe 
Johnson. 

RIcHARD HoFSTADTER 
Columbia University 
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The Christianity of Main Street. By THEODORE 
O. Weve. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
112 pages, $2.00. 


The Christianity of Main Street is another 
weapon for the arsenal of those who are inter- 
ested in reviving classic Christianity in a sub- 
Christian or post-Christian age. And a very 
effective weapon it is, too, for it is written in 
a style and on a conceptual level well within 
the range of those for whom it can do the 
most good. It is, in the best and wholly admir- 
able sense of the word, a popular book. 

Canon Wedel writes just four brief chapters, 
but they succeed in getting the important 
things said better than many far longer books 
with the same aim. He starts with “Christian- 
ity—Our Unknown Religion” and traces the 
rise of that what-shall-we-call-it that calls it- 
self Christianity but that is better termed 
“moralism” or “moralistic humanism” or 
“moral idealism.” This is “the religion of Main 
Street.” It proclaims proudly that it is a “reli- 
gion of deeds, not words”; it repudiates both 
theology and the sacraments—and lumps the 
creeds with theology as unnecessary. It is the 
religion of service—just plain service and the 
Golden Rule, so that it sees no need to distin- 
guish very sharply between the function of the 
church and that oi, say, the Rotary Club, 
which also has as its motto “Service.” 

In his second chapter Wedel shows how 
this typical Protestant modernism has passed 
over into secular humanism by easy and al- 
most imperceptible stages to become the 
“common faith” of John Dewey and others 
who (quite rightly, if Protestant modernism is 
correct) sever all the remaining ties between 
the Christianity of the Gospels and their ideal- 
ism and emerge with a faith not in the old 
Trinity but in a new one of their invention— 
science, democracy, and progress. 

In his last two chapters Wedel presents the 
elements of Christian faith as contained in the 
creeds, relates “the historical Jesus” to the 
Christ of Christian faith, indicates the rea- 
sons why a rediscovery of the “story-theology” 
of the creeds is needed if we are to have a re- 
discovery of Christianity, and returns to the 
“religion of service” via the relation of the 
creeds to ethics and the imitation of Christ. All 
in all, he has written an amazingly full and 
satisfying little book in which most of the 
important things get said—and said well— 
without the reader’s getting any sense of 
crowding or effort. Its doctrine is sound; its 
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style clear, easy, and persuasive; its argu- 
ment cogent. 

Perhaps Wedel tends to underestimate the 
amount of paganism intermixed in our sub- 
Christian culture; and I think he tends like- 
wise—and this is a different matter—to under- 
estimate the positive hostility which large 
sections of the public (I am thinking of col- 
lege students, for example, as well as of col- 
lege faculties) feel toward Christianity in any 
meaningful form. But these are faults of gen- 
erosity and kindness, and they will probably 
make the kind of reader this book is aimed at 
more receptive to its message than he would 
be if he felt that his religion of Main Street 
were being denounced for what I think it real- 
ly is—a halfway station to satanic nihilism, 
whether Marxist, Fascist, or “democratic.” 


H. W. WAGGONER 
University of Kansas City 


Lust for Power. By Jos—EpH HAROUTUNIAN. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 


vii + 174 pages. $3.00. 


The powerful are rarely religious. The sa- 
credness of power contradicts the sacredness 
of religion. Religion assumes a beyond power. 
Power assumes there is nothing beyond itself, 
only power after power. 

Marx made a religious critique of power 
when he noticed that it was the fate of ruling 
classes to have no need of faith. The power- 
ful shed faith as they acquire power. Ruling 
classes are the least amenable to religion. 
Anglicanism, after all, was a living for later 
sons and poor relations. Faith arises out of the 
poor life. The good life needs no faith. It is 
for this reason that aristocratic dignity in the 
Western ethos has always imputed to the 
aristocrat an emancipation from faith. Aristo- 
crats, as a class, have always treated their 
religion cavalierly, even when they are cardi- 
nals. Enthusiasm, as the highly aristccratic 
Duchess of Buckingham once noted to her 
deviant enthusiastic friend, the Countess of 
Huntingdon, is not an aristocratic virtue. “I 
cannot but wonder that your Ladyship should 
relish any sentiments so much at variance with 
high rank and good breeding.” 

People of breeding know enough not to pusa 
their religion too far. Enthusiasm, as Bishop 
Butler said in his famous interview with John 
Wesley, is “a very horrid thing.” It can only 


end in a commitment beyond power. Thus, the 
failure of nerve is an aristocratic habit. Fail- 
ing successfully, the failure of nerve comes to 
mean the nerve of failure. Aristocrats learn 
that they need not worry, about either hope 
or despair. Power, therefore, is freedom from 
religion. Man is emancipated from religion by 
power. 

Nations may be men writ large. The most 
powerful of nations, the United States, Harou- 
tunian thinks, may be the most irreligious. 
Americans may be “chronic humanitarians” or 
“imperialist” or “decent folk,” but their power 
has made them irreligious. Haroutunian spends 
many pages tracing the antinomy between the 
power resources and power technology of the 
United States, on the one hand, and the reli- 
gious alienation of Americans, on the other. 

This does not mean the powerful, either as 
class or nation, cease to use religion. Faith 
becomes a weapon of the ruling classes, an 
ideology for export to the ruled. Enthusiasm 
has been recommended to the powerless as a 
surrogate for power, as all ideologies except 
the ideology of power itself are thought by 
theorists of power to be surrogates for power. 
Hobbes and Marx understood what Freud and 
his students have tried to explain in non- 
political terms. 

Haroutunian tries to explain the same antin- 
omy between power and religion in terms at 
once political, psychological, and theonomic. 
Veblen, who learned from Marx, is acknowl- 
edged as his political teacher. Dostoevski, and 
some Freudians, chiefly Karen Horney, have 
been, in this book, his psychological teachers. 
Perhaps, as he writes, Haroutunian believes 
Melville and “the writers of the Bible” have 
been his theological teachers. But another 
teacher, unavowed here, appears to be a per- 
vasive influence in all three of the areas, John 
Calvin. 

Haroutunian does not say that the antinomy 
between power and religion is complete. 
Neither did Hobbes or Marx. Finally, for 
Marx, power must abolish itself and thus free 
faith from its ideological character. Then 
faith, in the Marxist religion, will become 
knowledge and thus end religion. 

Finally, for Haroutunian, faith as ideology 
must abolish itself and thus free power from 
its ideological character. Then power will 
operate subsumed rather than subsuming, as 
means rather than end, more benevolent than 
cruel. Nevertheless, “the transmutation of 
power into benevolence is never complete.” 
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The antinomy persists, even if it is itself 
never complete. 

As its outstanding value this volume ex- 
tends to the area of theology one of the most 
important of contemporary analyses—the role 
of power in an age and society of power. 


PuILip RIEFF 
University of Chicago 


Renewing the Mind. By RoceR HAZELTON. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 192 pages. 
$2.50. 

This is a tantalizing book. It is a valiant 
defense of the right of a Christian philosophy, 
yet it does not undertake any specific philo- 
sophic task. It complains that the modern 
mind is “gravely and acutely sick,” yet the 
diagnosis is hasty. It insists that faith leads 
the mind to truth, then plunges into a dis- 
cussion on the truth about faith. It asserts 
that faith will “consecrate and renew the 
mind,” but the validation of this claim is not 
complete. It properly calls for a new presenta- 
tion to the unbeliever but speaks in a lan- 
guage that only a Christian could understand. 
It is full of literary gems that cry for amplifi- 
cation, such as this: “When faith is divorced 
and cut wholly off from understanding, human 
thought grows gradually more irresponsible, 
fragmented, and at last nihilistic” (p. 68). 

“The power of rational thought is now a 
thin and shrunken shadow of its former self” 
(p. 1). One thinks of the vast amount of theo- 
retical scientific research, the growth of sound 
historical study, even the acuteness of Russian 
political thought, and wonders at this ques- 
tion (p. 2): “Who can deny the power of 
sustained and searching thought has been all 
but lost among us?” 

Perhaps the book is intentionally tantalizing. 
But its emphasis is highly important. It is 
good to have thought set in its actual context: 
a human process hampered by man’s narrowed 
perspective, vitiated by his pride, bewildered 
by the social meaninglessness of our day. It is 
good to have it said that “the love of wisdom, 
like all other human loves, must be judged, 
forgiven, and restored” (p. 183). It is time to 
be reminded that faith does not so much add 
to what is seen as it restores the capacity to 
see, especially in a day when much philosophy 
is degraded from its historic wrestle with 


the great mysteries to the task of writing 
logical footnotes for scientific treatises. 

Fides quaerens intellectum—this Augustin- 
ian motto sets faith and reason in their 
proper perspective. For faith seeks to know, 
cannot be vague or incoherent. Belief is al- 
ways an essential element in faith, even in 
personal confrontation. Cut off from reason, 
faith becomes “defensive, arbitrary, divisive” 
(p. 68), and reduces to “theological positiv- 
ism” (p. 91), far from “the drastic humility 
required by genuine faith” (p. gs). 

Belief is founded on both fact and doubt. 
“There is no such thing as a duty to believe 
without evidence that is relevant and decisive, 
and no right to believe in spite of such evi- 
dence plainly given” (p. 40). It involves social 
trust (p. 47). It must make use of imagination 
to lift our eyes to “those farthest shores of 
worth and being that beckon and call to us in 
Jesus Christ” (p. 116). 

Paradoxes are neither ultimate nor final but 
inevitable, since “neither God nor man can be 
understood in any other terms” (p. 140), and 
the validity of any paradox consists in its in- 
evitability. 

Truth is personal; only so could it render 
us responsible, for we cannot be responsible to 
av abstraction. To evade responsibility to 
truth is the blight upon the modern mind. In- 
deed in Christ is “all the truth there is or ever 
can be” (p. 148), since he is the meaning of 
God to mankind, “the masierlight of all [our] 
seeing” (p. 179). 

Only the Christian can philosophize about 
the Christian faith, since it must be known 
from within if it is known at all. Here objec- 
tive impartiality is quite impossible. Those 
philosophers who pose as neutral turn out to 
be negative toward the religious claim. 

This is a sound beginning. It points the way 
which the author, or perhaps several writers, 
should presently follow. In the meantime the 
charge that faith as such is obscurantist has 
been effectively met. 

J. Harry Cotton 
Wabash College 


The Kingdom without End: A Prophetic In- 
terpretation of History and Civilization. By 
Rogert Extrot FitcuH. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 137 pages. $2.50. 


“There is a kingdom without end, though its 
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tale is but sparingly told in the texts of his- 
tory. Indeed the chief business of the histo- 
rian is to treat of kingdoms that have an end. 
His whole subject matter is that pride of 
power, or of possessions, or of intellect, or of 
spirit, which at a given moment gains the cen- 
ter of the stage, and flaunts itself in brief 
splendor.” 

The aim of this book is to study the king- 
doms built by pride of power, possessions, in- 
tellect, and religiousness, which as they end 
make way for the kingdom without end—the 
kingdom of the meek and the humble, the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness. The 
focus is frankly on the current scene, with no 
attempt to present, in brief compass, a pano- 
rama of all history. Professor Fitch, who 
teaches at the Pacific School of Religion, 
draws much from the New Testament. How- 
ever, his main effort is to study our present 
predicament, our dismay, and the grounds for 
hope, from the point of view of the great He- 
brew prophets. He modestly disclaims that 
“what is here is enough. But I do believe that 
what is here is so.” 

The author draws truth from many quarters, 
yet without loss of incisiveness. For example, 
the biblical prophets are joined by Greek phi- 
losophers in the common insight that might 
does not make right. “Might does not make 
even might.”” Might ceases to be might unless 
governed by wisdom and right. 

The entire volume, the Introduction informs 
us, combines a metaphysics and a method de- 
rived from John Dewey with religious per- 
spectives that are close to those of Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Paul’s way of testing true fellowship 
in the Corinthian church was, we are told, 
“strictly pragmatic.” Moreover, Whiteheadian 
presuppositions appear in the reference to the 
“concretions” of God’s creative activity in the 
course of history. This emphasis on creativity 
proves very insightful, especially as basis for 
analyzing the flaw in our consumer mentality 
and the pride we take in possessing without 
creating. In this matter it should be remem- 
bered that, according to the prologue to John’s 
Gospel, Christ is clue to creativity, not creativ- 
ity to Christ. Here perhaps is a point on which 
this volume does not say “enough.” 

One of the most penetrating sections treats 
of the relationship between the religious and 
the secular. The author pays tribute to a cer- 
tain kind of secularism and discerns many 


ways in which Protestant no less than Catholic 
clericalism expresses pride of spirit as well as 
all the other forms of pride. 

Here, then, the Greeks, ¢recess naturalism, 
and secularism fail to get their usual flaying, 
yet the dominant theme is one of authentic 
prophecy. 

The book contains theological writing in 
such fine style and clarity that one may speak 
of the author as an American C. S. Lewis. He 
has, however, acceded to the allure of alliter- 
ation. Too often the alliterative word rather 
than the most exact and meaningful one is 
chosen. 

PAUL RAMSEY 
Princeton University 


A Firm Faith for Today. By Harotp A. Bos- 
LEY. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 283 
pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Bosley, who has become successor to the 
late Ernest Fremont Tittle in the pulpit of the 
First Methodist Church of Evanston, Illinois, 
after a varied and brilliant career, here pre- 
sents his basic creed. It will serve as a con- 
venient textbook for the membership of his 
church and as a fine statement of liberal 
thinking in theology for Protestantism in gen- 
eral. 

The volume is presented as a creedal state- 
ment, or perhaps as an apologia or defense of 
his faith. Creeds are, of course, formal and 
authoritative statements issued by church 
bodies. At the same time, an individual think- 
er may present a systematic statement of his 
own religious convictions and affix to it the 
assertion: “I Believe.” This latter task is what 
Bosley has here undertaken. He believes that 
a liberal creed should include statements of 
faith on such subjects as God, Jesus Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the Bible, the church, man, 
the forgiveness of sins, reconciliation, the 
Kingdom of God, salvation, and immortality. 
These constitute the general list of subjects to 
which the Christian thinker, on rostrum or in 
the pulpit, should direct his attention, as Bos- 
ley views the Christian faith. A modern creed 
should be quite explicit with reference to them. 

The material presented in this volume grew 
out of sermons preached in Bosley’s Balti- 
more church and also out of a series of dis- 
cussions at the Preachers Meeting of Balti- 
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more and Vicinity. This means that the sub- 
jects were considered with different groups in 
mind prior to final preparation for publishing 
in this form. The treatment, as a whole, gives 
evidence of mature consideration. 

Three characteristics of the “firm faith” pre- 
sented in this volume merit consideration. In 
the first place, Bosley maintains his place 
within the Christian tradition. His continuous 
reference to the Bible, the church, and the 
creeds gives evidence of his familiarity with 
and appreciation of the Christian church in 
its origin and history. There is here plenty of 
evidence of his reproduction in his own think- 
ing of many of the ideas and ideals of Chris- 
tianity. Second, he is a twentieth-, not a first- 
or fourth-century Christian. While he makes 
much use of Bible and tradition, both are in- 
terpreted in terms of contemporary thought- 
forms and contemporary needs. Finally, he is 
prepared to examine, critically and sympa- 
thetically, the theological writings of men who 
are poles removed from him intellectually to 
discover what value or truth they may have 
to offer. Here, then, is a realistic and critical 
liberalism expressed in creedal outline to re- 
place the more romantic and somewhat un- 
critical liberalism of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. 

The chastened and critical optimism of Bos- 
ley’s chapters is thoroughly welcome in these 
times of uncritical pessimism. This reviewer 
hopes that Bosley will use his talents and the 
great pulpit which is his to develop more fully 
the liberalism implied in this volume. There is 
real need for a new voice, steeped in the best 
of our tradition, yet intellectually untram- 
meled by it; educated in the critical thought of 
this age, yet aware of the fact that thinking 
has not reached its goal until some positive 
truth has been reached. 

Unfortunately, Professor Beyschlag’s name 
is misspelled on page 169. 


Wit.iram H. BERNHARDT 


lliff School of Theology 


A Critique of Logical Positivism. By C. E. M. 
Joap. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950. 154 pages. $2.75. 

Joad is known as a popular philosopher 
through his books and his talks for the British 
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Broadcasting Corporation. In this attack on 
logical positivism he takes as his immediate 
target the first edition of A. J. Ayer’s Lan- 
guage, Truth and Logic (1936), in spite of the 
“difficulty” (p. 16) that Ayer has revised that 
book and made important retractions and re- 
statements (1946). Joad’s reason is that the 
first edition has been more influential than the 
revision. Joad’s book is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with Ayer and, in particular, with 
Ayer’s earlier views. His main criticisms of 
Ayer and logical positivism are of four sorts. 

1. He has dialectical arguments designed to 
show that Ayer contradicts himself, or is am- 
biguous, or implies an infinite regress (e.g., 
having to define a “sense-content” in terms of 
other “‘sense-contents,” and so on). Some of 
these arguments are good, though his polemi- 
cal set of mind often betrays him into battles 
with the wind. Most of them have been met in 
Ayer’s revised edition where, as Joad acknowl- 
edges, “most of the distinctive doctrines of 
Logical Positivism referred to in this and the 
immediately preceding chapters are either 
abandoned or so emasculated as to cease to be 
either harmful or distinctive” (p. 73 n.). 

2. He says that Ayer’s phenomenalistic 
analysis of tables, electrons, and selves is con- 
trary to common sense, which takes sense- 
experiences as clues to real things existing in- 
dependently of our experience. 

3. He says that logical positivism is op- 
posed (in its rejection of metaphysics and the 
objectivity of values) to the “dominant philo- 
sophical tradition.” 

4. He argues that logical positivism has “un- 
desirable effects.” He had announced in his 
Introduction that “the immediate intention of 
this book is practical. I am concerned to en- 
quire what effects are liable to be produced 
by Logical Positivism upon the minds of those 
who are brought into contact with it and to 
consider whether these are such as are de- 
sirable” (p. 17). The argument in his final 
chapter is that the effects of logical positivism 
are “hostile to traditional beliefs” (p. 149) in 
ethics and religion, including belief in mira- 
cles, and that “when traditional values and 
beliefs go by the board, those that are unde- 
sirable tend to take their place” (p. 150). 

This last st2tement, I think, is either trivial, 
false, or a counsel of intellectual despair. It is 
trivial if “tend to” means “may.” It is false 
if “tend to” means “always,” unless all tra- 
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ditional beliefs (e.g., the traditional religious 
beliefs of the Greco-Roman world) are true. 
If “tend to” means “often,” and the conclu- 
sion is drawn that therefore it is better not to 
question traditional beliefs, then Joad repre- 
sents a tradition not worth defending. 

All too often theologians have been beguiled 
or frightened into doing the right thing for the 
wrong reason. Let us look this particular gift 
horse in the mouth before we accept it. 


WILirAM A. CHRISTIAN 
Smith College 


Whitehead’s Theory of Experience. By Ew1nc 
P. SHAHAN. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1950. 140 pages. $2.50. 

When one remembers the sense of outraged 
betrayal expressed by many of Whitehead’s 
early followers upon receiving his works from 
1925 onward, and when one remembers the 
intemperate apologetics produced by some of 
the faithful, each addition to the flow of care- 
ful appraisals of Whitehead is doubly welcome. 
Dr. Shahan’s monograph, by stressing certain 
tensions between Whitehead’s early and later 
writings, helps to clarify a number of the 
problems which have to be faced before any 
sound evaluation can be made. 

It is Shahan’s thesis that, in the transition 
from the earlier to the later works, Whitehead 
develops a new concept of experience which 
demands a revision and enlargement of the 
categories by which nature is to be understood. 
In consequence, at least two unresolved basic 
differences exist between the books written 
before and after 1925. In the early philosophy 
of nature, every element of natural knowledge 
is “given” in perception, whereas later there 
is a full admission of conceptual tools, theo- 
rizing, and imaginative generalization. Also, 
before 1925, the important elements of ex- 
perience are spatiotemporal relations, an em- 
phasis that gradually gives way to a stress 
upon subjective factors. Feeling, aim, and en- 
joyment become fundamental as “droplets of 
experience” become the “final reasons.” 
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Because of these two incompatible views, 
Whitehead is inadvertently driven, so Shahan 
contends, to introduce conflicts within some 
of the basic concepts. This is illustrated in 
detail with regard to the relations between the 
category of creativity and the extensive con- 
tinuum and to the relations between the two 
modes of perception. Of more general inter- 
est, perhaps, is Shahan’s treatment of eternal 
objects and God. Shahan holds that White- 
head’s early realism with its tendency to re- 
gard thought as merely selective from a given 
Nature causes him to deny that new eternal 
objects can be created and to grant eternal 
objects a quasi-existential status. The more 
“mature” view of Process and Reality should, 
in order to be consistent, give eternal objects 
their status solely within the subjective ex- 
perience of human beings. Furthermore, it is 
Whitehead’s confused insistence on a “realm” 
of eternal objects which creates the necessity 
for the God described in Par. *. of Process and 
Reality. Whitehead is said to have introduced 
here a static concept of a God who has inde- 
pendent existential status, while Shahan main- 
tains that the early sections of Process and 
Reality ought to lead to a God who is subject 
to creativity, who has no separate existential 
status, and who is simply that element in ex- 
perience associated with striving for an ideal. 

Shahan has worked rather like a careful ac- 
countant. His suggested revisions have not 
been carried through in detail, and one is left 
with the impression that, even if all the criti- 
cisms of Whitehead were sound, the founda- 
tions of the philosophy of organism could be 
maintained without too drastic an overhaul. 
The reviewer does not agree with Shahan’s 
understanding of Whitehead on many points 
and does not think that Shahan has faced 
squarely the work of Victor Lowe and Charles 
Hartshorne. Nevertheless, all students of 
Whitehead will be grateful for Shahan’s ju- 
dicious, interesting, and important contribu- 
tion. 

Harmon R. Hotcoms 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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ArNosius OF Sicca. The Case against the Pagans 
(Adversus nationes). Translated and annotated 
by GreorGceE E. McCrackeENn. 2 vols. (“Ancient 
Christian Writers,”’ Nos. 7 and 8.) Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press, 1949. 659 pages. Vol. I, 
$3.50; Vol. II, $3.25. 


Translated into English only once before (‘‘Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library”; reprinted with additions 
in “Ante-Nicene Fathers,” Vol. VI), this excellent 
production (Nos. 7 and 8 in the “Ancient Christian 
Writers” series) at times makes even Arnobius live 
again. His treatise raises almost innumerable and 
unanswerable questions: “When did he live?” ‘‘Who 
was he?” ‘“‘What was his connection with Lactanti- 
us?” ‘‘What sort of Christian was the author of the 
case against the pagans?” 

The treatise, probably composed in the first dec- 
ade of the fourth century, defends Christianity 
against (1) those who accuse it of causing the pres- 
ent calamities of the world; (2) those who ridicule 
the Christians’ worship of a crucified human being; 
and (3) those who attack the Christian Scriptures 
for their nonclassical style. Book ii attacks Greek 
philosophy and defends Christian antiquity, though 
Arnobius also holds to the mortality of the soul (!). 
Books iii-vii attack the anthropomorphism of the 
ancient beliefs and their symbols: the temples, 
images, sacrifices, and ceremonials. 

The chief question raised in my mind in reading 
Arnobius is: “How many people still believed in the 
ancient gods and goddesses at the beginning of the 
fourth century? Is Arnobius raising here a man of 
straw?” If we are to believe our author, these pagan 
beliefs were widely held and greatly influential at 
this time. One ought also to ask, secondarily : “What 
kind of Christian was Arnobius?” 

We are indebted to the editors of the “Ancient 
Christian Writers,” Johannes Quasten and Joseph 
C. Plumpe, and to the translator, George E. 
wfcCracken, for this fresh presentation of Arnobius’ 
seven books. An informative Introduction precedes 
the translation, and the work is well annotated in 
scholarly fashion throughout.—MERVIN M. DEEms. 


BIEDER, WERNER. Die Vorstellung von der Hollen- 
fahrt Jesu Christi. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1949. 
233 pages. Swiss fr. 12. 


Bieder’s book is a part of the series of “Abhand- 
lungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments,” edited by Eichrodt and Cullmann. It is a 
very thorough study of the rise and spread of the 
early Christian belief in Christ’s descent into Hades. 


The author finds that in the New Testament there 
are references only to a transitorisch descent into 
Hades; the belief in Christ’s purposeful descent arises 
in the second century because of concern for the 
dead, the missionary motif, the weakness of faith 
which finds it must add descensus to cross and resur- 
rection, and the influence of other religions. He 
points out that I Peter does not speak of a descent 
and argues that the “dead” of I Pet. 4:6 are the 
“spiritually dead.” 

The motivation of Bieder’s book seems to be the 
desire to eliminate the descent into Hades from the 
creed; he proposes to substitute the more “biblical” 
appearance to angels found in I Tim. 3:16. We may 
“uestion whether such a substitution would possess 
ay value except for those persons who (a) accepted 
a‘! of Bieder’s argument (which is somewhat confus- 
ing, since at one point he seems to admit that the 
descensus is actually found in I Peter [p. 198]) and 
(6) insisted upon a literally biblical phrase for use in 
the creed. 

In his actual handling of the question his observa- 
tions are often acute and always thorough, although 
his arrangement of the material leaves something to 
be desired. We may ask whether he lays enough 
emphasis on the human values to be found in the 
descensus belief and expressed in other religions of 
the Hellenistic-Roman world. He rejects speculative 
theology and the universalism which grows out of it. 
This rejection necessarily makes his treatment some- 
what one-sided.—ROBERT M. GRANT. 


CuLLMANN, Oscar. Les premiéres confessions de fot 
chrétiennes. 2d ed. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1948. 55 pages. Fr. 100. 

The only difference between this second edition 
of Cullmann’s important treatise and the first is the 
price. The first edition was critically reviewed in this 
Journal in April, 1947 (Vol. XXVII, No. 2). Suffice 
it to say that the author in answering four questions 
—(1) Why did the early Christians have need of a 
rule of faith? (2) What circumstances produced this 
necessity? (3) What was the form of the first for- 
mulas and how did they evolve? (4) What was the 
epitome of Christian faith according to these early 
formulas?—discovers the bases of the later creeds 
in significant passages of the New Testament (cf. 
I Cor. 8:6, 15:3; Eph. 4:4; I Tim. 6:13; Philemon 
2:6; I Pet. 3:18). The core of early belief and confes- 
sion is that Christ is Lord. Certain influences ac- 
count for the development of early creeds: baptism 
and the catechumenate, formal worship, exorcism, 
persecution, and defense against heresy. 
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Students in the field of church history, New 
Testament, and Christian thought will find this 
monograph clear in the presentation of its thesis and 
persuasive in the arguments marshaled for its con- 
tention.— MERVIN M. DEEMs. 


Epwarps, Matpwyn. Family Circle: A Study of the 
Epworth Household in Relation to John and 
Charles Wesley. London: Epworth Press, 1949. 
ix+ 192 pages. 125. 6d. 


Ten of che nineteen Wesley children survived in- 
fancy, and they and their father and mother con- 
stituted a most remarkable family. Maldwyn Ed- 
wards, the ablest contemporary British historian of 
Methodism, portrays them all in their best light, 
and such was the quality of the Wesley family that 
by so doing he comes close to the truth and rectifies 
the distortions of less sympathetic accounts. 

Samuel, the eldest son, was a poet, wit, High 
Churchman, and Jacobite, who for the sake of prin- 
ciple “turned his back on any prospects of fame and 
fortune.” Hetty was headstrong, brilliant, and 
tragic, with a depth of character that was never 
fully appreciated by her father. Mary was a cripple, 
beautiful, serene, and loved by all. Martha, gay, 
generous, intelligent, well read in theology and 
philosophy, delighted Dr. Johnson with her com- 
pany. Emily, headmistress of a school, became in 
later years an able assistant to John at the Foundery. 
Sukey, Anne, and Kezzy are less well known but 
shared the intimate life of the closely knit family 
circle. 

Edwards rehabilitates the reputation of Samuel, 
the father, and shows him as a great man, perform- 
ing his pastoral duties, writing his books, promoting 
the religious societies, supporting the Society for the 
Reformation of Manners, condemned by his political 
views to a country parish, and struggling against an 
overwhelming burden of debt. “I hear my son, 
John,” he wrote, “has the honour of being styled 
‘the Father of the Holy Club’: if it be so, I must be 
the grandfather of it; and I need not say that I had 
rather any of my sons should be so dignified and dis- 
tinguished than to have the title of His Holiness.” 

The most curious member of the Wesley family 
was “Old Jeffrey,” the family ghost. Edwards con- 
tends that he was no hallucination but a true pol- 
tergeist.—WiInTHROP S. Hupson. 


Ferm, VERGILIUS (ed.). Forgotten Religions (In- 
cluding Some Living Primitive Religions). New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. xi+392 
pages-+ 2 figs. $7.50. 

Professor Ferm is to be congratulated upon his 
imagination and the skill with which he has chosen 
his contributors for this excellent survey of religions 
which may be “forgotten”? but which continue to 
wield an influence through our own “living” reli- 
gions. They are therefore by no means “dead” ex- 
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cept in the sense that the societies they once in- 
formed and expressed no longer maintain their in- 
dependence. In most cases their insights have been 
adopted and adapted to new conditions and new 
knowledge and so remain valid for us today. This 
judgment of course applies particularly to those reli- 
gions of the ancient peoples of the Mediterranean 
world and the Middle East—Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Anatolia, Palestine, Greece and Crete, Iran—whose 
influence is still to be seen in Christianity, Judaism, 
and Islam. Just as interesting, although not so far- 
reaching in their effects, are the other religions 
treated—Old Norse, Tibetan, Indian (North and 
South America), Eskimo, and Australian aborigine. 

It would be rash for the reviewer to attempt any 
criticism of those essays dealing with areas quite be- 
yond his sphere of comparative competence. But he 
would like to draw attention particularly to the ex- 
cellent treatments of Sumerian, Assyro-Babylonian, 
Hittite, and Canaanite religions by experts in their 
fields, ie, Kramer, Oppenheim, Giiterbock, and 
Gaster. The student of the Bible will find in these 
four papers up-to-date and scholarly description and 
interpretation which he can find nowhere else so 
handily and so simply treated. Together they will 
define and trace for him the religious, social, and 
moral currents which flowed through the world in 
which the Hebrews lived. Without such a knowledge 
of the cultural background, no true understanding 
of the Bible is possible. 

The editor has limited his remarks to a brief 
preface and a biographical sketch of each of the 
contributors.—A. D. TUSHINGHAM. 


Horton, WALTER MARSHALL. Toward a Reborn 
Church. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 122 
pages. $1.50. 


‘When the future historian comes to define the 
unique contribution of Amsterdam, as compared 
with that of other great ecumenical gatherings, he 
may single out the fact that at Amsterdam the re- 
birth of the Church (and the revitalization of its rela- 
tion to modern society) was for the first time treated 
as a primary objective of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, co-ordinate with and even above the unity of 
the Church” (p. 84). This sentence reflects the pri- 
mary interest of the author in his investigation of 
the ecumenical movement. One might suppose, with 
the wealth of writing on ecumenicity complemented 
by official reports and papers of ecumenical confer- 
ences, all has been said that could be said on church 
unity. In spite of the fact that Dr. Horton covers 
familiar ground and deals primarily with contempo- 
raneous events, his approach bears a freshness not 
always discoverable in ecumenical literature. 

The second lecturer in the newly founded annual 
William Henry Hoover Lectureship on Christian 
Unity (established by the Disciples Divinity House 
at the University of Chicago), Horton describes the 
three main paths that led to Amsterdam, beginning 
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with the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh 
(1910) and continuing with the Conferences on Life 
and Work (Stockholm, 1925, etc.) and Faith and 
Order (Lausanne, 1927, etc.). A chapter on Amster- 
dam admirably summarizes the objectives and hopes 
attending the founding of the World Council of 
Churches. Two concluding chapters point out the 
next steps toward Christian unity and reiterate the 
necessity for the rebirth of the church in a sick so- 
ciety. Indeed, the central theme running throughout 
the book concerns the revitalization of the church, 
as the title makes clear. 

Yet one has the feeling that, in spite of confer- 
ences and plans for union, churches remain far apart. 
Clergy emphasize the unessentials, and judges (when 
churches take their disputes to courts) are often ill 
suited to decide issues. Yet “the world is too strong 
for a divided church.”—MeERviIn M. DEEMs. 


NICHOLSON, JoHN A. Philosophy of Religion. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1950. 410 pages. $3.75. 


The philosophy of religion is a difficult subject 
in which to give a course or write a book because its 
special subject matter is so very hard to define. The 
present reviewer can recall five such courses to 
which he was exposed in various graduate schools, 
and to look back on them now is to marvel at their 
variety. The first began with primitive man and 
then moved abruptly to Kant and Schleiermacher. 
The second centered its interest in epistemology and 
tried to show that the steps taken in religicus know]- 
edge paralleled those of secular experience. A third 
(and, believe it or not, this was a summer course at 
the University of Chicago) limited itself to the Brit- 
ish empiricists and T. H. Green. The fourth started 
with the Greeks and Persians and ended with Hegel. 
The fifth was a defense of personalism. 

In the present book the subject is dealt with by 
taking up Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and Bergson as 
representing, respectively, the rational, ethical, 
positivistic, and mystical approaches. Each writer is 
discussed in some detail in Part I. Then Part II 
presents fairly extended selections from the Theo- 
logical-Political Treatise, the first Kritik and Religion 
within the Limits of Pure Reason, the System of 
Positive Polity, and The Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion. 

This is undoubtedly a legitimate way of intro- 
ducing the student to the subject and has its own 
merits. Ideally, however, it would seem that he 
should first read Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and Berg- 
son as part of his study of the history of philosophy 
and should turn to the philosophy of religion only 
after he is fairly well grounded in these writers. But 
the ideal is not always real, and, if a student has 
only a limited amount of time to give to philosophy 
before going off to war, he could do worse than to 
read these selections and the commentary. The 
author’s explanations are aimed at the undergradu- 
ate mind.—J. S. Brxier. 
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OxnaM, G. BRoMLEY. Personalities in Social Reform. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950. 176 
pages. 


Bishop Oxnam asserts that the threat of dictator- 
ship will continue “until democracy becomes dy- 
namic, and turns its creative powers to the solution 
of che fundamental questions of power and of jus- 
tice” (p. 7). He maintains that in the movement of 
social reform within democracy a central role is 
played by human personality. The book discusses 
six personalities in social reform, all of whom are 
characterized by an overmastering faith in God, the 
moral law, and the supreme worth of personality. 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, “scholars in social re- 
form,” are credited with chief responsibility for the 
social reform that marks the passing of Britain from 
a capitalist empire to a socialist commonwealth. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, “the minister as social re- 
former,” is studied as the prophet whose teaching, 
preaching, and writing summoned the religious 
forces of the nation for the regeneration of society 
and whose chief book changed the thinking of 
American Christianity. David E. Lilienthal, “the 
administrator as social reformer,” is presented as 
one “ruled by the principle that science shall be used 
democratically to achieve moral ends, who knows 
that the necessities of technology and the necessities 
of brotherhood must be reconciled” (pp. 86-87). 
His work with the TVA and the Atomic Energy 
Commission is highly evaluated; his personal faith 
is highly appraised. Mohandas K. Gandhi, “the 
saint as social reformer,” is considered a reformer 
because he gave man a new method. “It is the 
method of revolutionary change wrought by the 
regenerating spirit of love, expressed by intelligent 
men in measures consistent with love and dedicated 
to the enrichment of personality” (p. 142). Albert 
Schweitzer, “the missionary as social reformer,” is 
seen as a social reformer because he has changed the 
thinking of men by the sheer power of his example, 
the example of service and sacrificial devotion, 
directed by reverence for life. 

Bishop Oxnam writes as an ardent adrairer and 
earnest defender of these six personalities. Each 
study combines a brief sketch of the reformer’s life 
and personality with a short exposition of his lead- 
ing concepts and methods, illustrated by extensive 
quotations from his works. The result is a series of 
dramatic, inspirational, but somewhat fragmentary 
accounts. The author’s enthusiasm leads him at 
times to generalize too broadly, but his ability to 
arouse enthusiasm and interest in reform and re- 
formers is perhaps the most striking feature of the 
book.—Rosert T. HANDY. 


Perrier, R. P., JOANNES, O. P. (ed.). S. Thomae 


Aquinatis: Opuscula omnia necnon Opera minora. 


(“Cpuscula philosophica,” Vol. I.) Paris: P. 
Lethielleux, 1949. xx-+ 620 pages. 
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This volume contains all the certainly authentic 
philosophical “little works” of Thomas Aquinas, 
plus those possibly genuine, and the certainly inau- 
thentic latter two-thirds of the De regno (De regi- 
mine principum). Though not a critical edition, 
it is far superior to any previous one and provides 
variant readings from a selection of other manu- 
scripts in addition to the principal one used as a 
basis of the text. The most important of the authen- 
tic opuscula are De principiis naturae, De ente et 
essentia, De unitate intellectus, De substantiis separa- 
tis, and, of course, De regimine principum. The two 
further volumes of the series will contain the authen- 
tic theological opuscula and the three shorter com- 
mentaries, on Boethius, on pseudo-Dionysius, and 
on the liber de causis, usually included in editions of 
the opuscula. All students of medieval thought will 
be grateful to the editor for this valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of the field.—W1tu1aM O’MEARA. 


PITTENGER, W. Norman. Sacraments, Signs and 
Symbols. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett, 1949. 162 
pages. $2.00. 

W. Norman Pittenger is a liberal Anglo-Catholic. 
This means that he is a traditionalist in matters of 
faith,order, and liturgy but that at the same time he 
is a gentle humanitarian, receptive toward modern 
scholarship, and a writer with a broad literary and 
philosophical background. He is a professor at the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in New York, although he would 
be one of those who might decry the name “Protes- 
tant” in the official title of his own communion. 

Sacraments, Signs and Symbols is a book with an 
accurate enough title if one uses these words 
semantically, but for most people it will probably be 
misleading. Where they will expect to find a volume 
discussing forms in Christian art and custom, instead 
they will find a book of apologetics. 

This volume is a double-barreled presentation of 
the point of view of liberal Anglo-Catholicism, as it 
is found in the Episcopal church and also in the 
Church of England. The first section is a systematic 
treatment in seven chapters of what the author calls 
“sacramental theology.” This is an attempt to 
demonstrate three things: (1) that the whole uni- 
verse is to be understood in terms of the embodiment 
of spirit in “materiality”; (2) that the Christian 
religion is integrally related to this scheme of things; 
and (3) that the genius of the Christian religion is to 
be found in its sacramental aspects—notably the 
Eucharist. 

The second barrel is a group of eight essays ap- 
pended to the systematic treatment. These are in a 
sense variations on the theme of the first section. 
They add nothing particularly new, but they do 
develop certain aspects a little more fully. One essay 
in particular, “The One Holy Catholic Church and 
Christian Unity,” is a fairly accurate statement of 
the way a relatively small but influentially signifi- 


cant group within the Anglican communion feel 
about it. This would see the primary step toward 
unity to be through the achievement of theological 
harmony rather than either the mutual recognition 
of orders or intercommunion. 

Pittenger’s position is admittedly a development 
of the special insights of Baron von Hiigel, Austrian- 
born philosopher who lived and worked in England 
during the first quarter of this century. He also 
gives a liberal interpretation of the general epistemo- 
logical and rational approach of Thomas Aquinas, 
although Roman Catholic scholars might have some 
difficulty associating themselves with the results. 

This is an interesting book, although it is here 
and there a little pedantic in its use of references. 
Pittenger is not quite fair to that broad and varying 
group of writers who are lumped together as ‘‘Neo- 
Orthodox,” accusing them at one time of giving 
too much importance to “belief” and at another 
time of too great a concern with “‘sin.’’ He does not 
seem to appreciate the existential significance of 
both “belief” and “‘sin” as these are understood by 
the heirs of Kierkegaard. 

Those whose background either is in the liberal 
tradition of American Protestantism or who share 
the insights of modern Continental theology will 
have a little difficulty in feeling at home in Pit- 
tinger’s universe—as regards his understanding of 
the function of religion in general and also as regards 
his doctrine of God. In spite of his own liberal- 
ism, which is rather one of mood than of method, he 
does not seem really to escape the kind of static view 
of the universe and the church which one associates 
with traditional scholasticism. When he talks of the 
church as the Body of Christ, there is no feeling, to 
speak of, of either the ethical demand of the Christ 
or of the crucified and risen Christ. Pittenger’s is an 
“incarnationalist” Christ only. Yet, as the descrip- 
tion of one important type of religious thinking in 
our day, this book is both interesting and useful.— 
CHARLES D. KEAN. 


Ross, Murray G. Religious Beliefs of Youth. New 
York: Association Press, 1950. 251 pages. $3.00. 
What do youth believe? The majority (about 70 

per cent) are confused, a minority (about 20 per 
cent) ‘‘possess a faith” (sometimes quite unortho- 
dox), and a few (about 5 per cent) have “through 
doubt and intellectual struggle” achieved a vital and 
mature religious faith. 

These conclusions, carefully documented by 
1,935 responses to a questionnaire and roo inter- 
views, agree in general with findings of comparable 
studies (chap. ix). 

If this appraisal of the religious outlook of the 
youth constituency of the YMCA, supervised and 
reported on by Murray G. Ross, is typical of the 
religious outlook of the youth in our churches (over 
go per cent of those studied were affiliated with 
Christian churches, 55.1 per cent Protestant, 34.0 
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per cent Catholic), then ministers, teachers, and 
religious workers might well take counsel with one 
another. 

The author’s “Framework for Action” (chap. x) 
will not add to their peace of mind, for he “cannot 
agree with those who feel that ‘finding God’ or the 
development of a philosophy of life is” an adequate 
answer to the needs of modern youth. Instead he 
makes an argument “for beginning a process of re- 
education with youth at the therapy level.” What he 
means by this is elaborated in chapters xi and xii. In 
a word, his answer is effective personal counseling 
and carefully planned group work. 

To propose more effective counseling and group- 
work techniques, important as these methods obvi- 
ously are, without equal emphasis on content, as the 
answer to the needs of youth served by the YMCA, 
is like proposing that we teach men to eat without 
putting any food upon the table. A religious faith, 
and particularly the Christian faith, is not evolved 
out of our inner consciousness. It is man’s response 
to specific historical facts presented, as all “facts” 
are, within a particular frame of reference. 

If the YMCA wants to serve this day and gen- 
eration, why does it not take advantage of its unique 
role as an interdenominational Protestant fellowship 
and launch a positive Christian program of educa- 
tion and religious commitment? 

Certainly the findings of this study reveal the 
need for such a program.—Mi1ton D. McLEAN. 


RoseNsTOcK-HvEssy, EuGEN. The Driving Power of 
Western Civilization. With a Preface by Kart W. 
Deutscu. (“Seeds of Thought Series,” ed. KARL 
W. Devtscu.) Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. 
xiv-+ 126 pages. $2.00. 


This book is a reprint of three of the nineteen 
chapters of Out of Revolution, first published in 1938. 
In the larger work the main tendencies of Western 
civilization since A.D. 1000 are interpreted in terms 
of its revolutions: the medieval Italian, the German 
Protestant, the English (1604-49), the French, the 
American, the Russian, and the present world revo- 
lution. These represent the family bonds and the 
family quarrels of the West. 

Professor Deutsch’s Preface, entitled ‘The 
Middle Ages as a Key to Western History,” suc- 
cinctly characterizes the major themes of the present 
reprint, which deals with the Italian revolution that 
established the papacy as the center of the Christian 
world and that issued in the creation of the Papal 
State. The author, he says, “brings out, as no other 
scholar I know of, the dynamic character of these 
‘Middle Ages,’ the tremendous processes of spiritual 
and social change behind the movement of Cluny 
and the revolt of the Pope against the Emperor. He 
brings out the revolution of spirit which occurred 
and which was linked with a new attitude to labor 
and technology and with the rise of the self-govern- 
ing towns of Lombardy. . . . He also reminds us of 
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the historical, social and moral significance of the 
church calendar, ritual and liturgy.” This revolution 
freed a subjugated church from political domination; 
it also pointed the driving power of Western civiliza- 
tion toward later revolutions which were to attack 
monolithic power. 

Although the author sometimes gives free rein to 
loosely conceived analogies and to epigrammatic 
oversimplifications, yet he does communicate a 
pulsating, almost numinous, feeling for the depth 
dimensions in social existence, for the role of myth 
and symbol in culture, and for the “‘seeds of thought” 
and power which have given impetus and meaning, 
promise and peril, to Western man’s recurrent criti- 
cism and transformation of his faiths and institu- 
tions. All too rarely does one encounter historical 
writings that even attempt to give this kind of in- 
sight into what happens in history. —James LUTHER 
ADAMS. 


Rouse, Ruts. The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. London: S.C.M. Press, Ltd., 1948. 332 
pages. 

A lifetime unreservedly spent in witnessing to 
‘‘the supremacy of the Lord Jesus Christ” on the 
part of John R. Mott and his inspired colleagues 
produced the incomparable achievement record of 
the World Student Christian Federation. Dr. Mott 
believed, as did those who first awakened him to the 
needs and possibilities, that students were the stra- 
tegic points in the world conquest. 

This is an exciting tale, told by the secretary to 
the executive committee of the W.S.C.F. When a 
few devoted students in this country and Britain 
attended a Northfield conference, there began a 
movement which caught fire in almost every country 
of the globe. Intimately related as it was to the ad- 
vance of missions, it reflected the contagious en- 
thusiasm and conviction of men and women who 
were laid hold on by an all-consuming faith. This 
story cannot be told apart from that conviction and 
a determination which surmounted geographic and 
economic hurdles. 

Though this is the story of many men and 
women, it is nevertheless a tribute and attestation 
to the spiritual depth and incredible executive skill 
of one man—Dr. Mott. Because of the leaders he 
helped to discover, and with whom he shared the 
world-wide administration, untold thousands of 
young intellectuals around the world were given a 
new reason for living, were saved from physical and 
spiritual starvation, particularly in the post-World 
War I period, and were enabled to influence the lives 
of communities and nations. To mention only a few 
of the other significant figures: Karl Fries, T. Z. Koo, 
Conrad Hoffman, Robert Wilder, Michi Kawai, 
William Temple. 

This is no mere success story, however. There are 
and have been failures and frustrations. But as Miss 
Rouse asserts, surely the evidence is convincing that 
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the work of the Federation was in keeping with 
God’s purpose. Miss Rouse’s firsthand narrative of 
the first thirty years in W.S.C.F. history, 1895-1924, 
is a thrilling account of one of the many related 
movements which have carried the Christian mes- 
sage to new fields —Victor OBENHAUS. 


ScHOEN, Max. The Man Jesus Was. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 271 pages. $3.00. 

That Jesus of Nazareth is, as A. T. Olmstead has 
said, “the central figure of world history’’ seems con- 
firmed in part by the flood of books about him per- 
petually appearing. Here is a book by a broad- 
minded and warmhearted Jewish man of letters, in 
which Jesus’ religious genius is celebrated. 

The book is in no sense a life of Jesus; it is an ap- 
praisal of his significance for the life of mankind. But 
Dr. Schoen believes that to understand his meaning 
for today one must first see him as he was—a Gali- 
lean Jew (“certainly no Christian”), a deeply re- 
ligious Jew (‘the supreme example in history of the 
God-intoxicated man’’), a transforming rather than 
a reforming Jew. The crucial difference between 
Jesus and the Pharisees—both ancient and modern 
—is his insistence on religion as inner experience 
rather than outer restraint. By the Kingdom of God, 
Schoen believes Jesus meant a kingdom in the heart, 
which, because it is inward, may become truly 
universal. 

Perhaps the most rewarding part of the book is 
Part II on “The Inheritance of Jesus.” As might be 
expected, the writer is well acquainted with the 
Jewish background of Christianity. In his treatment 
of New Testament materials it is evident that he 
writes without adequate perspective. His discussion 
of Jesus’ conception of salvation on pages 199-204 is 
particularly bad. Representative is the following: “A 
man is at once his own destroyer and his own savior. 
His destruction comes about through ignorance of 
himself, his salvation through knowledge of him- 
self.”” Inadequate also is his representation of Paul, 
to whom he attributes the chief aberrations of 
Christianity. Here he could well take a leaf out of the 
book of a fellow Jewish author—-Hugh J. Schon- 
field’s recent The Jew of Tarsus—in which a more 
sympathetic view of Paul is presented. 

In spite of its shortcomings, Schoen s book is a 
worth-while addition to the literature on Jesus by 
Jewish authors.—Epwarp P. Brarr. 


ScHoeps, Hans Joacuim. Gottheit und Menschheit: 
Die grossen Religionsstifter und ihre Lehren. 
Stuttgart: Steingruben-Verlag Stuttgart, 1950. 
197 pages. 

In the history of the world religions a central 
place belongs to the phenomenon of the founder. Out 
of his own unique apprehension of the Holy and by 
virtue of his unique position as mediator between 
God and man, the experience of a whole people is 
lifted up to a new level and launched henceforth in a 
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new direction. Few chapters in the phenomenology 
of religion are of wider popular interest or of more 
crucial import for the critical interpreter and his- 
torian than the study of the great religious per- 
- malities to which this volume is devoted. 

Schoeps introduces his portrait biographies with 
a brief discussion (chap. i) of questions inevitably 
arising from phenomenological and comparative 
studies—the significance and value of typologies, 
problems of understanding and interpretation, and 
the nature of criteria for the evaluation of the sever- 
al apprehensions of the Holy and their expression in 
the person and message of the several founders 
(Moses, Jesus, Marcion, Mani, Mohammed, Zara- 
thustra, the Buddha, Lao-tze, and Confucius). Only 
the chapters on Moses and Jesus are in any sense 
original or noteworthy. The former falls within the 
author’s own field of study, and the latter, having 
obvious connections with this, reflects hi: earlier 
thesis of a strong Jewish emphasis in early Christian- 
ity (Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums 
[1949] and Aus friihchristlicher Zeit {1950]). 

The work as a whole answers to the student 
demand for handbooks and has presently the value 
of collected reading notes from important publica- 
tions not now readily available in Germany. It 
should not perhaps be left unsaid that Schoeps in his 
methodological chapter follows G. van der Leeuw 
and J. Wach quite closely—too closely in fact. The 
major portion of it is lifted, with the phrases intact, 
from the former’s Phinomenologie der Religion and 
from Wach’s Meister und Jiinger. A more liberal 
use of quotation marks and footnotes could be 
urged upon the lecturer at Erlangen.—Noau 
EDWARD FERL. 


SCHWEITZER, ALBERT. The Mystery of the Kingdom 
of God. Translated by Watter Lowrie. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 174 pages. $3.00. 
Albert Schweitzer is currently known principally 

as a pioneering missionary in Africa, characterized 
aptly by the New York Times as “a mental, physical 
and spiritual giant . . . a philosopher who acts out 
his philosophy, a preacher who practices what he 
preaches.” 

The present volume belongs to the earlier period 
of his life when as a youthful scholar he challenged 
and reversed the conclusions of liberal students of 
the life of Jesus. It was published in 1901 and was 
translated into English in 1913. The present printing 
by Macmillan does not represerit revision but simply 
“a new, completely reset edition.” Its insights and 
conclusions started Schweitzer on lines of inquiry out 
of which came in 1910 his more widely known The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus. 

In the “Postscript” (p. 174), Schweitzer says that 
his aim is “to depict the figure of Jesus in its over- 
whelmingly heroic greatness and to impress it upon 
the modern age.” This requires repudiation of the 
modernizing tendency of liberal scholars and an ac- 
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ceptance as essentially authentic of the account of 
Jesus in the Gospels. Only so does he avoid “‘a Jesus 
that was too little.” He regards the account in the 
Gospels not as a presentation of “the life of Jesus as 
such” but as an exposition of “his nature, and that 
which he is and wills.” 

Schweitzer is convinced that Jesus is understood 
only when the Passion is made “the point of de- 
parture.” His entire career must be viewed in the 
light shed upon it by the Cross. The virtue of the 
Synoptic Gospels is that they portray the life and 
message by reference to his consciousness of the 
necessity of his death. 

A true understanding of Jesus’ life, Schweitzer 
thinks, hinges upon the significance of the secrecy in 
which Jesus enshrouds his messiahship. Jesus neither 
regarded himself as Messiah during his earthly 
career nor was he without foundation later made 
Messiah by the church. His death was the door into 
messiahship, and the church was right in basing the 
messianic role on the Resurrection rather than the 
earthly life. 

Jesus’ ethic is on this view “conditional” or Inte- 
rimsethik in the sense that “the conduct it requires 
...is conditioned by the hope of a future life and 
is absurd under any other supposition.” 

Schweitzer’s historical conclusions have con- 
tributed to his mysticism. For him, “Jesus is some- 
thing to our world because a mighty stream of 
spiritual influence has gone forth from him. . . . One 
knows him without knowing much about him... . 
He as a mighty spirit quickens the motives of willing 
and hoping which . . . we bear within us and brings 
them to such a height of intensity and clarity as we 
would not have attained if we were left to our- 
selves.””—ALBERT E. BARNETT. 


Seaver, Georce. Nicholas Berdyaev: An Introduc- 
tion to His Thought. New York: Harper & Bros., 


IQ5I. 122 pages. $2.00. 


M. Seaver’s enthusiasm for Berdyaev admirably 
qualified him for the task of interpreter. His presen- 
tation is vigorous and concise. He added but few 
comments of his own. Criticism did not belong to 
the scope of his-work, nor had he probably much to 
say against Berdyaev, except on some minor points. 
“It was the mission of Berdyaev to rescue the re- 
ligious consciousness of Christendom from this 
alienation of spirit from Spirit, by establishing the 
faith on the rock of personal experience and not on 
the sands of dogma” (p. 14). And this “mission” is 
traced back to the tradition of the Eastern church of 
Europe. Of course, Berdyaev should be interpreted 
against his immediate Russian background, and 
Dostoevski’s influence on his development was very 
great. Yet it is hardly possible to contend that 
Jacob Béhme was “not essential to his philosophy” 
(p. 12). In fact, the main ideas of Berdyaev can be 
traced back precisely to Béhme, and, in his book on 
Dostoevski, Berdyaev interpreted him in the cate- 
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gories of Béhme. It is a question not only of influ- 
ence but rather of an intimate spiritual kinship. 
There is little new and original in what Berdyaev 
says against the “official theology.” It is exactly 
what had been already said by various mystical 
writers since the Reformation, especially in the 
seventeenth century, and Béhme was not the only 
spokesman of this trend. Berdyaev’s appeal to an 
“existential” experience is precisely the seventeenth- 
century’s appeal to the “Inner Light.” It is in this 
historical perspective that the message of Berdyaev 
should be interpreted and assessed. On the other 
hand, Berdyaev was definitely a “rationalist.” He is 
reasoning throughout all his books. They are but one 
lengthy argument, usually polemically sharpened. 
There is much more “dialectics” in his writings than 
true “experience.” Again, sometimes “personal ex- 
perience” is just a complementary euphemism for 
“imagination.” In fact, the real tension is not so 
much between “personal experience” and “arid 
speculation” as between gnosticism and biblical 
Christianity. It is questionable whether “the reve- 
lation of Christ must precede our knowledge of the 
Jesus of History” (p. 57). It is Seaver who says so, 
but it is also Berdyaev’s contention. It is precisely 
in this perspective that one should study Berdyaev 
and then decide where is the true Rock and where 
the shifting sands. If Berdyaev is to be trusted on 
the strength of his appeal to “experience,” why 
should we deny experience to Karl Barth.— 
GEORGES FLOROVSKY. 


SPANN, J. RicHarp (ed.). The Ministry. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 208 pages. 
$2.00. 


This is a far better book than we are accustomed 
to expect one with multiple authorship to be. The 
material is discerning and timely; the style is neither 
trite nor stuffy. It is a valuable presentation of 
varied aspects of the minister’s life and work. No 
minister can excel in all the facets of his work. But 
his efforts will be better balanced if he shares the in- 
sight of those who have demonstrated special skills 
in Christian leadership. 

The book is based upon seventeen addresses de- 
livered at the twenty-ninth Annual Conference on 
Ministerial Training held by the Methodist Episco- 
pal church at Evanston. 

Part I deals with the minister’s call, qualifica- 
tions, and preparation. Part II presents the range of 
his task as preacher, priest, counselor, executive, and 
educator and a discussion of his relation to the com- 
munity. Part III includes studies of his health, his 
ethics, his temptations, his study, and his home. 

The prospective reader will be assured of the high 
quality of these chapters when he learns that among 
the contributors are Henry Sloan Coffin, Murray H. 
Leiffer, Otis R. Rice, Joseph R. Sizoo, Ralph W. 
Sockman, Russell H. Stafford, and D. Elton True- 
blood. This book affords the privilege and inspira- 
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tion of hearing these men speak out of their experi- 
ence—and it offers such an opportunity at small 
cost.—HARoLp BowMaN. 


Suzux1, Datsetz Te1taro. Essays in Zen Buddhism: 
First Series. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
374 pages. $3.75. 

In English no author has published more or 
written more authoritatively on this subject than 
has Dr. Suzuki, who is professor of Zen Buddhism 
at Otani University in Kyoto, Japan. He is an 
internationally known expounder of Buddhism, both 
as philosophy and as religion, recognized among ad- 
vanced scholars for his translation and exposition 
of the Lankavatara Sutra. Among his several series 
of essays in Zen Buddhism, this first one is a stand- 
ard and basic treatment. 

The book itself is not new. It was first published 
in England in 1926. Out of print for a number of 
years, however, its remaining stock in Tokyo was 
destroyed by fire in 1945. This led to the present 
reprinting in an American edition, which will bring 
the essays before a wider public. 

Zen (or Ch’an in Chinese) is usually translated 
as “meditation.” However, it is really an emphasis 
in Buddhism on the immediate experience of en- 
lightenment rather than upon philosophical ideas or 
ritualistic practice. It aims to promote a personal 
spiritual awakening by which all things are seen 
from a new and higher viewpoint. The result is an 
inward release and freedom, transforming the 
quality of daily experience. Suzuki shows how this 
emphasis, although traceable to! the enlighten- 
ment of Gotama Buddha himself, thus having its 
beginnings in India, yet achieved its fullest, most 
characteristic development on Chinese soil. It was 
Hui-neng (A.D. 638-713), of the T’ang dynasty, who 
stressed the importance of sudden enlightenment 
(satori in Japanese) in a form acceptable to peoples 
of the Far East and who largely set the pattern for 
the methods of its cultivation which have persisted 
in that region. 

Many valuable passages from Chinese Zen liter- 
ature are translated by Suzuki in the course of his 
exposition. Enlivening dialogues, with questions and 
answers between masters and disciples, intrigue as 
well as puzzle the reader. Judicious parallels with 
Western mystical writers, such as Plotinus, Eck- 
hart, and Tauler, are at times indicated. The “‘Essay 
on the Meditation Hall” gives the ideals of monkish 
discipline, as well as a picture of how life goes on in 
a Zen monastery. An account of practical methods 
of Zen instruction, including use of paradoxes, con- 
tradictions, exclamations, cuftings, and, on occasion, 
blows with a stick, shows the reader that the pre- 
cipitation of a supra-intellectual realization is no 
simple or easy matter, however completely satis- 
fying when it finally arrives. 

On the whole, this volume leaves the Western 
reader with a sense of the earnestness and sincerity 


of the Zen Buddhists, who, after much austerity 
of discipline, found a way to spiritual serenity and 
stability. It is useful for any study of mystical re- 
ligion or of the history of religion in the Far East.— 
CLARENCE H. HAMILTON. 


Trssutt, H. G. Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, 1650- 
1950. Bedford: Private, 1950. 148 pages. 


Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, celebrates its tercen- 
tenary in 1950. It is fitting that a chronicle of this 
important congregation be presented. Mr. H. G. 
Tibbutt, a member of the church, was requested by 
the Meeting to write its official history. He has pro- 
duced a competent and valuable piece of work which 
makes available certain source materials that should 
prove helpful to students of English church history. 

The book sets forth the story of the rise and de- 
velopment of one of the most influential Independ- 
ent Meetings in England. Many famous names are 
connected with its history. Foremost, of course, is 
that of John Bunyan, who was minister from 1672 
until his death in 1688. Following the precedent set 
by Bunyan, the Meeting has maintained union at 
the Meeting level and communion between the 
Congregationalists and Baptists. During the minis- 
try of Joshua Symonds, 1766-88, John Howard, the 
prison reformer, was a member of the Meeting and 
became one of its trustees. In the 1770’s Howard 
joined a group of Congregationalists who refused to 
remain under Symonds, who had become a Baptist. 
Though essentially Congregational, the Meeting 
accepted Baptists as full members. Movement into 
the Baptist ranks has always been a major problem 
for the Meeting. 

From the earliest days of the missionary move- 
ment the congregation has shown its interest through 
its training of missionaries in Bedford Theological 
Seminary and in its liberal financial contributions to 
the enterprise. Most famous of the Meeting’s mis- 
sionaries were John Smith Moffatt, son of Robert 
Moffatt, and Griffeth John, laborer in China. Yet 
another famous name in the Meeting’s history was 
John Brown, historian of Puritanism and biographer 
of John Bunyan. 

May the future history of this famous Meeting 


exhibit as rich spiritual endowments as its past.— 
JERALD C. BRAUER. 


UrwWICK, E. J. The Values of Life. Edited with an 
Introductory Essay by Jonn A. Irwinc. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948. lIxv+ 
237 pages. $3.50. 

Economics once again has become ‘“‘political 
economy.” The use of food and ‘‘made in Pitts- 
burgh”’ steel mills as weapons in defense of total 
national] interest shows this clearly. Yet it is doubtful 
if politics or economics now have any closer connec- 
tion with ethics than in past decades. Because of this 
situation, it will be unfortunate if economists and 
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political theorists, theologians and ordinary readers, 
overlook the present volume of posthumously pub- 
lished essays, written by one who combined expert 
scientific knowledge of economics with humane wis- 
dom. 

The author was head of the department of politi- 
cal economy and director of the school of social work 
at the University of Toronto. Earlier he held distin- 
guished posts in the social sciences in several British 
universities and was subwarden at Toynbee Hall. 
His university training was in the classics, and he 
once wrote a book on Plato which at least Dean Inge 
approved. The introductory essay gives an impres- 
sion of otherworldly idealism which, fortunately, is 
not borne out in the essays themselves. 

Only three of these, ‘Capitalism and Value,” 
‘‘Labor and Value,” and ‘‘Wealth,”’ belong to the 
field of economics. Other essays dea] with such values 
as caritas, friendship, simplicity, beauty, happiness, 
truth, and progress. In all of them there is rich and 
constant interplay between the economic and more 
spiritual values of life. The book is beautifully writ- 
ten, which is a value in itself. How much more re- 
freshingly values can be written about than philoso- 
phers often suppose! Here is mature reflection upon 
life, lacking only in a certain greater rigor one ex- 
pects to find in technical studies in the field of value 
theory.—Pavut Ramsey. 


Watts, Harotp H. The Modern Reader’s Guide to 
the Bible. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
xii+524 pages. $3.75. 

This book is the product of classroom lectures on 
the Bible in the English Department of Purdue 
University, and its balanced and objective point oi 
view bears evidence of this origin. The aim of the 
author is to “provide the student with materials 
which he can employ in framing his own answer” 
to the questions of the character and claim of the 
Bible. The background, composition, and contents 
of the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and the New 
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Testament are reviewed in broad terms and in a 
somewhat discursive style. The author institutes 
many comparisons drawn from the fields of anthro- 
pology, philosophy, and English literature. Two 
general principles contro! this treatment of biblical 
materials: (1) the Bible represents a spiral, and not 
a straight-line, development of religious insight; and 
(2) these insights are chiefly the result of intuition 
rather than of reason. 

Such a Guide to the Bible illustrates the difficulty 
for any one scholar in presenting the whole Bible 
as it is known by modern critical scholarship. This 
undertaking calls for a thorough mastery of many 
fields, linguistic, archeological, and critical. Fully as 
important as this technical equipment of knowledge 
is the assuming of a right point of view for the un- 
derstanding of biblical literature. The literary ap- 
proach proceeds only a little way and must give 
way to an “interior” and religious apprehension of 
what the Bible has to say. Although this author 
acknowledges the importance of the act-of-faith 
approach, the reader seldom comes face to face 
with God’s revelation of himself to man—the 
warmth and terror of Yahweh’s presence, the rich 
fulness of God’s grace and forgiveness. (The favorite 
term for God throughout the book is “the Other.’’) 

This reviewer would take exception to many 
statements and conclusions of Professor Watts: the 
treatment of Isaiah, chapter 53, as messianic; the 
crediting of Paul and John with the doctrine of the 
Trinity; the definition of parable as extended 
metaphor; the ascription of Q as a source of Mark; 
the identification of apocalyptic as straight escha- 
tology. The author sums up Jesus’ teaching as con- 
sisting of ethics and eschatology, with little under- 
standing of the real meaning of Jesus’ idea of the 
Kingdom of God. Altogether, the reading of this 
book underscores the necessity for a conscientious 
use of the results of critical research coupled with 
the interior, religious point of view for the under- 
standing of the Bible and its contribution to Western 
culture.—Paut E. Davies. 
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